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OPEN LETTER TO BENITO MUSSOLINI. 
HON. PRESIDENT, 

It is right that this collection of writings, many of which have already seen the 
light of day in the columns of the Journal and the Magazine founded by you, should bear 
your name on the first page and be dedicated to you, even if, as is very probable, you are 
not in the least inclined to subscribe to many of the principles and ideas that are set forth 
in it, and even if you do not participate entirely in that mode of being of the will and of 
the active conscience, which manifests itself here and there in the pages of this little 
book. 

It is fate that on certain points fathers and sons do not understand each other. 
Often sons mentally presuppose the very things for which their fathers had to fight; and 
on the basis of such presuppositions they proceed to problems and aspirations that to 


their fathers may seem like returns to the past, and they are not. Each of us sows a seed: 


but not all of us in twenty or thirty years will be able or know how to recognize as our 
work, or as a derivation from our work, the plant that will arise from it. 

I want to say that even if you disapprove or deplore my work, I will not lack filial 
respect for this: the respect of someone who never forgets that he owes you, as the leader 
and founder of Fascism, the very possibility, spiritual and moral, of dealing concretely 
and seriously with these problems in Italy. 

But you yourself have recently written that a great political movement, or a nation 
on the march, can never be totally summarized in a Leader. Thus Fascism cannot be 
summarized in You. You yourself have set up its reality and its action on such broad 
bases, and so fruitful and saturated with the future, that it potentially transcends You 
now, and the more it transcends You, the more it confirms Your greatness in the history 
of Italy. 

However, politics is never a solo. It is, as its very name suggests, a symphony; the 
greater master is he who knows how to blend in it a greater number of individual 
harmonies, and individual instruments; and each in his own time, and each in his own 
way, make them contribute to the goodness of the whole. To you, who have created in 
Italy a great orchestra of efficient and substantial patriotism, it is not necessary to repeat 
these truths. 

But it is precisely here that my problem arises: this great new force, Fascism, 
which is not (or is not only) an army, nor a brutality, nor a rigid or rigidly fixable 
hierarchy, nor a party (a party presupposes a liberal-democratic and individualistic 
regime, presupposes electoral competitions as the culminating points of political life: 
and Fascism is the enemy of all this) - Fascism, how can it be stably conceived and 
defined? 

We do not seek a name; what is there is enough, and is already illustrious. We try 
to clarify for ourselves the idea of the fact, to have a guide and a sure inspiration for 
what to do. If there is an intimate logic to all things, we have the obligation to 


investigate the intimate logic of this fact: Fascism. 


For some more general considerations and premises, I can still today appeal to a 
previous volume of mine', whose guidelines remain the basis of my political conception. 
That work, which almost no fascist has ever read, constitutes a necessary premise to this 
collection of writings, which my friend Franco Ciarlantini has now wanted me to collect 
and publish. And rather than repeat myself, I prefer, even if in such a general way, to 
quote myself. In the articles collected in this volume I have intended to clarify and, let us 
say, popularize my solution to the enigma; and this solution is summed up in the word 
that appears on the frontispiece: aristocracy. 

One word: a mere breath of voice, or a fruitful and profound reality, according to 
how we fascists will be able to understand and live and make it our own. But since here 
I have taken, perhaps abusively and with too much presumption, the honor of addressing 
you directly, I must clarify that the aristocracy, as I understand and see it, excludes from 
the earlier the possibility of an absolute and sole leader, of a rigid regime and system 
fixed once and for all, of a purely military and purely passive discipline. 

Military discipline is valid in the field, in front of the enemy. There the problem is 
one and the goal one: to defeat that enemy; everything is subordinated to this problem. 
An army at war is the prototype of an absolute monarchy (and it is also the prototype of 
a well-ordered and absolute democracy). Let us add that, every time the old Italy 
concretely threatens to regain the upper hand in our country, Fascism must return to 
being an army and nothing more: an absolute democracy. 

But this is only a small part of our problem. Because our problem is political, and 
our technique must be political. And in politics, it is not so much a question of winning, 
as of replacing the adversary. The defeated but not replaced adversary is, in this field, a 
victorious adversary nonetheless. And to replace him, a leader is not enough, and an 
army is not needed: men are needed. A system of chosen men, of gentlemen, who 
reabsorb and make their own all the functions, the qualities, the merits of the defeated 


enemies. 


1 Problems and Realities of Fascism, Vallecchi Ed., Florence 1924. 


If I repeat all this it is to establish the point; not because I suppose that you do not 
recognize the problem. Indeed, you yourself one day, in connection with the reform of 
national education, had to deplore the fact that "the fascist aristocracy" does not yet 
exist. 

But what has been done, in Fascism and by Fascism, to ensure and intensify the 
selection of the highest types of humanity, the predominance of the best? Up to now, 
where there has been discipline, it has been barracks discipline; and where there has 
been no discipline..., it is better not to talk about it. 

And if a small handful of thoughtful young people rise up, as has recently 
happened, to ask that Fascism become more of a legislator and less of a policeman, more 
of a "grand lord" and less of an electoralist; more substantial, tribunal and persuaded, 
and less of a sacrilegious and advertising man; - if someone asks that it seriously renews 
and rejuvenates itself, in its laws, in its methods, in its men, in its bureaucracy, in its 
diplomacy, in the army, in its leading political organs; - if someone asks, even if with 
brusque and not veiled words, that this revolution of ours be spoken of less and that it be 
carried out a little more, - why so much deploring and why so much anger? 

The will is always undisciplined when it is persuaded; but it is undisciplined 
because it tends to destroy the discipline of the antechambers, and of the cliques, and of 
the barracks, and of the marginalized or marginalizing practices, because it tends to 
sweep away the small groups of flattering courtiers and passive train-bearers, to replace 
them at once with men, honorable President: with men around a Man! 

This will is the full and real antithesis of every rigid and mimetic system: it is 
antidemocratic and antimonarchic at the same time, because monarchy and democracy, 
in their rigid and pure forms, are identified. And it is aristocratic will. Outside of this 
will, and of the elements that from time to time may reveal themselves to be pervaded 
by it, there is no health, there is no future, - there is no Fascism. 

Nor will you ever create a ruling class, an aristocracy of Italians, by beginning 


with the Prussianization of its possible elements. The aristocrat has his function in the 


world by right. He is the man who "if a thousand arms seize him and want to drag him 


along, he is firm, and by his own firmness makes others firm"? 


. To create an army, 
millions of militarily disciplined men are needed; but to create a State, and within its 
broad lines a great nation, ten or fifteen men endowed with this other internal discipline, 
this nobility that never allows itself to be completely classified, and never tolerates 
becoming rigid in a fixed and definitive form, are enough. 

Italy is rich in men, noble men: but our fascist system, followed up to now, is still 
marked by the democracy-absolutism of decades and centuries gone by; it is the system 
exactly advisable to those who want to deliberately repress and remove them from all 
political activity, those men, and select the ruling class in inverse proportion to the 
personal and family virtues of its possible members. To obtain the opposite result, we 
must instead guarantee aristocratic freedom to all men of proven and sure faith: freedom 
for each to be himself, for each to obey the intimate voice of his own genius, his own 
traditions, his own mentality. Only under these conditions can an aristocracy be 
educated: and without aristocracy a State cannot be built: and until we have built a State 
we will always be in the antechambers of the old regime. In homage to our law on 
bureaucracy, the usher of these antechambers will wear a black shirt and will have our 
party card in his pocket: but in his heart he will be, even involuntarily, hostile - and will 
obey masters who will certainly not be us. 

But enough here. Perhaps the volume will be able to say more and better. Here I 
must only add that I am not at all certain that I could be one of these famous aristocrats 
of whom I am speaking. I lack, I fear, the strength; I lack that absorbing interest in 
political events, which is a guarantee of good political work. Only, since I entered 
Fascism, and into Your favor, without asking or waiting for anything, - and I did not 
complain and did not change when for a moment it seemed that I had lost this favor, and 
that I had made myself unpopular among many Fascists, - all this demonstrates, I 


believe, that I was born a Fascist; that my Fascism does not come to me from You or 


2 MICHELSTAEDTER: Health Dialogue. 


from others, but from the most genuine and most solid foundation of my own nature. I 
am therefore a Fascist by my right; I am, in this sense, an aristocrat too: hardened and 
confirmed in my fascist conscience, yes, by your example and your preaching, but also 
by the clear vision of a familiar duty, by a long education and by a clear inspiration from 
God, by the continuous experience of different peoples and by the ever wounded pride 
of feeling myself, among them, Italian, - finally, by the merciless and piercing sensitivity 
of what is petty and inadequate, murky and scoundrel, cruel and foolish, in all the social 
and political life of contemporary Italy. 

I will not change then. Indeed, if God grants greater serenity to my spirit, I will 
also want one day to outline the Utopia of a world emerging with greater civilization 
under the guidance and inspiration of Fascist Italy; a book, like this one that is now 
presented, to make all the imbeciles and all the men of little faith laugh. Only we 
Fascists do not laugh, because we are intent on work. You, realize; we think beyond and 
stir up ideas: the future is fertilized only by the criticism of the present (if it is positive 
and confident criticism); and all the fortune and success of the future Fascism will 
depend on its ability to free itself from the chrysalis from which it was born. 

With obedience, Yours 

C.P 


I. 
THE SEED OF HEROES. 


Siegfried is born in the cave of an old, selfish, mean, dull, soulless dwarf, who 
educates him to physical health and heroism, not for love of his pupil nor for love of 
those virtues in themselves, but because he thinks that Siegfried, when grown up, will 
protect him from danger, kill the dragon, and regain the miraculous ring. And old Mime 
wants the ring, because, despite his material and moral deformity, despite his old age 
and ailments, he still desires all those worldly goods that the ring of the Nibelungs can 


procure for him. 


But Siegfried is the seed of heroes! He cannot become the instrument of this 
speculation. The first victim of his candid and impulsive youth is Mime himself, the 
kobold. The seed of heroes cannot feel any awe towards a miserable cripple, a remnant 
of a failed humanity, a mass of fear of poverty and vice. Siegfried mistreats and tortures 
Mime, as is in the logical and moral order that it happens. Mime plans, like the good 
coward he is, to poison the hero with a decoction, as soon as he has served his purposes. 

But to achieve these ends, that is, to kill the dragon and free the treasure, not only 
a being who knows no fear (the hero), but also a special weapon, of divine workmanship 
and heroic temper, which now lies broken and useless in the dwarf's experimental 
laboratory. And the dwarf with all his knowledge and all his cunning is not capable of 
repairing it. 

For every hero has the sword he deserves, and not only that, but every hero has 
only that weapon which he himself can make. Thus it is that Wotan's sword is of no use 
until Siegfried himself has fixed it. Having done this, Siegfried sets out on his adventure; 
he kills the dragon; he abandons the gold to whoever would take it; and he runs to free 
the demigod, who sleeps on the mountain under the spell of the fire. 

Please, the reader, have the patience to follow me for a few more steps in the 
recollection of the fable. Brunhilde, the demigod, slept for many years on the mountain 
of fire; she was waiting for a hero who, not being afraid of fire, would come to break the 
spell and be her husband. Siegfried in fact is not afraid, and consequently the fire does 
not touch him. Brunhilde is freed and returns to the life of the world. To the hero, almost 
as a wedding gift, she confers invulnerability. But since she knows well that he will 
never turn his back on the enemy, she neglects to make him invulnerable in the back. 

It will happen later that small, miserable men, as eager as the dwarf to conquer the 
gold, the helmet and the ring, will get rid of Siegfried by hitting him in the back. And, 
worse, they will hit him after an hour of abasement and humiliation; after the hour in 
which he will have, taken by the filter of passions, betrayed his almost divine love for a 


merely human love. 


Thus Siegfried dies. But the seed of heroes does not die with him. This seed will 
sprout again, will grow again. 

And it will be, perhaps, Parsifal. 

* * * 

I have remembered this fable, just like that, because I like it; and certainly the 
reader likes it too. We agree that Wagner has been dead for a long time, and there is no 
danger that he can be made either a fascist or an Aventine. When he was alive, he was a 
revolutionary in '48, and a German imperialist in '70. 

Now let's talk about real things, and Italian ones. The monster with a thousand 
heads, the dragon with an innumerable belly, the undisciplined and irresponsible mass, 
dominated in the Italian post-war period over the treasure of our national 
industriousness; it besieged wealth, coerced initiative, loomed over the golden ring of 
political power, nullified the golden helmet of military power. 

And there was an old ruling bourgeois class, liberal and selfish, cunning and lazy, 
puritanical and anarchic, democratic and corrupting, blasphemous and superstitious, 
which was being dethroned and increasingly threatened by the dragon, and had neither 
the strength nor the initiative nor the courage to defend itself; but it did not cease for that 
to covet the gold, the helmet and the ring. 

This bourgeoisie educated a class of Italians, handfuls of young Italians scattered 
here and there, who did not lack youth and enthusiasm and self-confidence, and even 
less the naivety and ignorance that often go hand in hand with those virtues; but who 
learned in the Great War the virtue of heroism: that is, of not being afraid and walking 
straight on one's own path. This youth has repeatedly mistreated its guardian (the old- 
fashioned bourgeoisie) but on the whole has not killed it; instead, it has killed the 
dragon, freed the gold, restored the helmet to its splendor, and has even called the old 
bourgeoisie to participate in the prestige of the ring, that is, of political power. 

Mime... or rather, I meant to say, the pre-war political class, repaid it by first 


trying to poison it with Masonic infiltration, and finally by stabbing it in the back. This 


in the moral (or rather, immoral) order; in chronological order, the new heroic class has 
done much more than has been said up to now. It has crossed the fire of the European 
war, and has gone to awaken Italy, asleep for fifty years; it has pushed it, it has forced it 
to war; then it has fought this war for it; then it has won it, despite the old class that 
betrayed at home and renounced abroad. 

From all this the new class, the heroic youth of Vittorio Veneto and the March on 
Rome, emerged with the seal of invulnerability. No one would have dared to confront it; 
no one, confronting it, could have struck it in the forehead. Socialism, which attempted, 
still regrets it. 

But behind, yes. The new class had, has, profound crises of disorientation. It is 
new, it is naive, it is full of anxieties and desires; like Siegfried. In Rome it found a filter 
far more pernicious than Hagen's. 

He has found a leader, but not leaders. However, these heroic groups are not 
destined to disappear; they cannot, they must not disappear. They form a class, very 
distinct from the others (even Piero Gobetti, who does not belong to it, will recognize 
this), they have in their hearts the need for a new world, for a new Italy, which can only 
be made and conquered by them. 

This scandalous and defeatist stab in the back, launched today by the opposition, 
will not eliminate them; not even the single-member constituency, which is to say it all, 
will eliminate them. Being generous, they were also naive; today they regret it, and they 
will learn for another time. Thus Siegfried left Mime alive, and the gold and the helmet 
and the ring he left to whoever wanted them. 

* * * 

Siegfried died. And so today we can say that one of the incarnations, one of the 
historical phases of the new aristocracy, is dead. The Fascist Party of fallback, the safety 
chamber of the Mussolini Government, an elephant swollen with air, lacking in head and 
heart, is dead. 


But Fascism will revive stronger, more substantial, more confident, facing new 


needs and treasuring past experiences. It will always express new forms of itself from 
the deep inexhaustible matrix. 

Since we are all young, these external collapses, these apparent renunciations, 
please us and invigorate us. They spare us certain self-surgical operations, which we 
would hardly have been able to perform on our own initiative. They reveal to us infinite 
new paths. 

Mime will not prevail; he is too old, he is too fearful; and he has nothing more to 
say in the world. The dragon, as a dragon, will not be resurrected. And Brunhilde will 
not burn on the same pyre as the hero. For Brunhilde is immortal, and the hero is already 
preparing to rise again. 


Will it be Parsifal? Time will tell; but the seed of heroes is immortal. 


Il. 
THE LAST OF THE BOURGEOISIE. 

Anyone who has only read Benedetto Croce's philosophy books, or what the 
newspapers have written about his philosophy books (this second is the usual curriculum 
through which the educated class is formed, in Italy and abroad), has no precise idea of 
who he really is. Instead, one must have seen a photograph of him at least, imagined him 
in his environment among his Neapolitan friends, and read that small and rare volume of 
his that bears the title: "Contribution to the criticism of myself." This volume is not for 
sale; very few copies are in circulation; having read it is a privilege of us caudataries 
who lived in the hothouse of Italian idealism. You bourgeois could not understand it, 
because you are too similar to it. To the book, I mean, and to the man. Because then you 
would see Croce as a summit, yes, but a summit of which you are perfectly at the base; 
you would see him in foreshortening; you would never know how great He is, nor what 
precise aspect He might present to those who look at Him from another perspective. 


* * * 


Therefore Croce cannot be understood by anyone who is a common and current 


bourgeois, because he represents the last and most perfect stage of the Bourgeoisie; the 
one in which perfection borders, at least a little, on decomposition; that point beyond 
which one does not go, one dies. 

The bourgeois who still feels within himself sufficient reasons to subsist as a 
bourgeois cannot understand this philosophy without being driven to suicide, which 
denies the assumption. 

Look at the background of this writer: he comes from a wealthy, well-off and 
Bourbon family, which participated in the Risorgimento, if anything, negatively; who 
was afraid of Liberalism, the ideal leaven of the Risorgimento, at least until it became 
synonymous with conservatism. He was then educated in an excellent college of Jesuit 
Fathers, then transferred to Rome, an orphan, in the house of Silvio Spaventa. In which 
house he could have felt vividly and deeply all the stimuli and torments of contemporary 
Italian political life, if he had not been mainly concerned with assimilating the ideas that 
Antonio Labriola expounded from the pulpit. Like all the intelligent and unemployed 
bourgeois of the time, he was interested in socialism. But like all the rich bourgeois, the 
true, the perfect bourgeois, he from then on began to make life a question of aesthetics 
or a theoretical question; a question of beauty or a question of universal ideas. The 
central and total problem of life did not touch him: the problem of morality in action and 
of action as morality. 

He confesses that certain moral worries beset him; but, let us see them; the main 
one was this: that he was rich and interested in aesthetic problems and erudite research; 
while there was perhaps something else that should have been done. That is: given that 
the problems he was interested in were partial problems, how could he solve the other 
problem, which must also have seemed partial to him, of his own practical duties in the 
world? Study, and then? 

To this and then he has never responded, except with an impeccable quiet life, and 
by accepting one day, as a hard labor, the Ministry of Public Instruction. When he was in 


that position he declared his good intentions of reform; everyone opposed his carrying 


them out; and he left without a blemish, as he had entered. Finally, the greatest moral 
duty of the scholar is to study, of the philosopher to philosophize, and so on. So he 
would say without any doubt. 

An admirer of De Sanctis, he lacked precisely that which was the backbone of De 
Sanctis: the active, unitary, comprehensive moral sense of all life. Therefore, De Sanctis, 
like other great liberals and patriots of the last century, was one of the first true 
aristocrats of the new Italy; Croce, conversely, is the last philosopher of the bourgeoisie, 
of all bourgeoisies. 

He went to Naples, to which city he was bound by a deep and instinctive affinity, 
and he devoted himself to patient, curious, erudite research. He traveled, he studied 
again. He prepared a great deal, he wrote little. The historical method and historical 
materialism flourished then; it was the era of Zumbini; it was the era of our first 
socialists, cadets of the bourgeoisie. 

As his activity became more and more confined to a particular and limited sphere, 
so were his spiritual problems particular and limited. But he took those problems head 
on, with a strength that no one had had before him, and he saw them through to the end. 
Locked in a prison, he realized that the prison was uncomfortable and false; piece by 
piece, room after room, he re-examined it and rebuilt it. The idea of blowing it all up did 
not occur to him; in truth he had been born into it, he lived by it; it was in his blood, it 
was in his soul, indelibly. 

Thus, prison was the first postulate, which he did not even need to express; what 
was outside was denied from the beginning. Born into a religious family, for example, 
and religiously educated, Croce left Christianity on foot, calmly, naturally, without the 
slightest disturbance. He left it like this because he had never actually been there. And in 
truth he did not leave, rather he locked himself more firmly in his cells. And 
"mysticism" became one of his words of attack and accusation. 

He began to remake the prison. He revised art criticism, and some called him "a 


Garibaldi of criticism"; political theory, and he revised historical materialism; the history 


of literature, of art; the theory of law, and he thoroughly criticized all the metaphysics of 
law. Finally, the general theory of aesthetics gave him a starting point for reconstruction, 
and in it he pinned down his most serious trouble; until he made his theory of aesthetics. 
Thus one of the cells finally seemed to him in good order. But it could not stand alone; 
and then it was that Croce faced the philosophers fully. 

A critic's mentality, a philosopher's squareness; and a lot of witty patience. He said 
that one understands a philosopher only by remembering against whom he speaks. So 
let's say that he always spoke against philosophers who were prisoners like him, but with 
less clarity, with less abandon, with less coherence. And he wanted to get to the bottom 
of things; from aesthetics he passed to logic, from this to "practice", then to the theory 
and history of historiography. The place was decidedly divided into four areas: 
aesthetics, logic, hedonism and ethics. Each area was carefully cleaned, disinfected, 
reconstructed, furnished. 

What more? "Now to you, young people, all the detail work." 

* * * 

Oh yes, wait for them! The young people were out in the open, going rogue, 
chasing after completely different adventures. Why? Because there was nothing left to 
do in Benedetto Croce's premises. The establishment could be closed, and reopened only 
once a year, so to speak, like a museum. But since, when you live, you have to do 
something, then it happened that Croce began to shoot from the window, at people who 
passed by. All sorts of people passed by, it's true: drunks, presumptuous people, bloated 
nobodies, noisy stupidities, fatuous young people and mummified senilities; all people 
destined to disappear by themselves, even without those shots from the window. But an 
honest traveler could also pass by, laboriously searching for the road, and, still not 
finding it, giving himself the most praiseworthy troubles in the world; Croce shot him 
anyway, because anyone who wasn't in his four cells had to be fatally mistaken. 

But, let us say now, why were all these others free outside? Precisely because 


Benedetto Croce had completed and closed the prison from within; and a philosophy had 


closed, leaving ramifications for a thousand different and new works. Gentile, for 
example, was already something else entirely, and it is typical that He created a school, 
and Croce did not. Is the former perhaps a greater philosopher? It would be foolish to 
want to answer such a question today. But Gentile is another philosopher, a different 
type of man, from head to toe. Croce is a conclusive, Gentile a initiator; Croce closes an 
era, Gentile hints at a new era. It is not that the latter created a school because he taught 
in school; academic conditions were such in Italy that whoever taught in universities had 
the least probability of making followers. But Croce, by the very nature of his work, 
could only find admirers, more or less all his fellow prisoners. Gentile said: "let's go!", 
while Croce affirmed: "we have gone." Now, that "prison" is the bourgeois moral mold, 
dependent on the essence and historical purpose of the Bourgeoisie. To get out of there 
means to rush into a new world, today; with all the risks and unforeseen events of the 
enterprise; even risks of death, and not only metaphorically. 

The Bourgeoisie is abstractly finished; it survives in the episodic nature of reality, 
since reality has no abrupt cuts. But it is abstractly finished, and Croce has closed it in 
perfection; He was the exponent, and one of the causes of its end; more than this one 
dies. 

* * * 

The bourgeois is originally the peasant who entered the city through the village or 
the suburb. He did not build the city, nor did he establish, by force and love, an order 
and a law; he did not push the enemy back at the gates (indeed he dispersed from his 
camp, terrified, at the approach of the soldiery); he did not rid the land of brigands and 
scattered adventurers; he did not free the sea from pirates and persecute the slave trade. 
He did not make the first laws and did not take care of the people under him; he did not 
conceive of the straight streets, the high palaces, the strong lines of architecture within 
which to set up, to arrange with the intention of perpetuity, the passions of life, the 
necessities, and the joys, of life. The drama of human plurality, of the forces that 


eternally clash and live to contrast, and can only unite against a common enemy force, 


as long as this lasts, has never touched him deeply. The divine age and the heroic age of 
humanity, of the same historical Nation to which he belongs, did not pass in him and for 
him; he remained in the fields, hard bent over the piece of land that gave him bread, 
while others accomplished their first terrible deeds; and for this reason he is bucolic, 
idyllic, Arcadian in his aesthetic tastes; bourgeois, finally, in this as in every other aspect 
of life. And for him, man is nothing but an undifferentiated and irrepressible and 
insurmountable unity; because every man is for him a farm, a need, an egoism, a border, 
a mnemonic and negative limit and not a power in action. His neighbor is the peasant 
who cultivates the garden next door, the stopping point of his daily toil as a fertilizing 
animal; or the merchant who comes to buy his products, a friend, a dangerous 
heterogeneous collaborator, an indifferent and necessary outlet for his fertilizing toil. 

In short, the bourgeois is the humus of society, penetrated into the trunk of the tree 
not as a substance dissolved in the sap, but with its original and irreducible thickness, 
like hard soil. The "bad bourgeois" is the one who makes money by procuring, and then 
spends it crassly, a parasitic cell in the social body; the "good bourgeois" instead worries 
about taking the mentality of the citizen, making himself the same, giving all his work 
and devotion to the things of the city. And behold, he assimilates this, steals that, copies 
this other; he infiltrates the arenghi, the councils, the committees; he studies in order to 
write; and he writes and speaks and acts always with the aim, not of being fully, he, the 
Citizen, the violent person responsible for the city, the personal creator of history, but to 
insinuate his person, cleaned up at random, in the direction of the city that was made by 
others. And he does all this, always, for the sake of good. 

Now, this is precisely the great political evil of the whole bourgeois mentality: that 
it treats the City, the State, Society, as if they were things already made, and only to be 
modernized for its own use and consumption; it considers the problem of the city in the 
same way in which the problem of the Borough was once presented. Which Borough - 
vassal, secondary, subject - had only to administer itself for its own good, since other 


forces provided for politics! Quite differently, the aristocrat, the true and proper citizen, 


is not a reformer, but rather a constant creator; the bourgeois is the tiresome maniac of 
"reforms", because he is the man who liberates himself through the city, while the 
citizen is free; the latter makes the city, the former insinuates himself into it. 

But there is a part of the City where insinuations are not possible: its scaffolding, 
its skeleton; a base without replacement, which after having developed to a certain size 
can decline, die, but cannot assimilate new elements and transform itself. And it is this 
that is the strength, the Myth, the faith of the city. That ideal and carnal principle, that 
desire and that dream, which moved the first founders to the risk of all things, to the 
uncertainty of all life, just to see the framework of a new world built, just to see the main 
lines of one of their monuments. 

In this core, of violence, of faith, of irrationality if you like, of mythical passionate 
adherence to a dream and a fable, for the pure passionate value that they in themselves 
present, the bourgeois as such never enters. He moves in the viscera, in the pulp, in the 
fat; he reorganizes the circulation, activates a thousand new and secondary functions, 
sometimes disinfects, regularizes, systematizes the entire organism - but he is not the 
backbone. 

Thus the bourgeoisie represents, as it represented in Italy from the 15th century 
onwards, the main cause of the last flowering and then of the decadence of an already 
founded social system; the bourgeois cells, very fertile, tend to penetrate everywhere; 
they bring movement, novelty, restlessness; when they have penetrated to the bone, the 
whole organism bends and disintegrates. 

* * * 

A historical digression, at this point, would take us who knows where! Let us only 
note that in Italy, after our long and grandiose medieval tragedy ended with the triumph 
of the Guelphs, the bourgeoisies had the opportunity to develop earlier than elsewhere; 
in Humanism they had a beginning of philosophy, in our Renaissance they developed 
their roses, and their thorns; they relied later, because of their own weakness of 


backbone, on the Signoria, and finally, in the most advanced stage of their process, on 


foreign empires. 

If our Risorgimento had overall a philosophy of begging, it was however at heart 
the affirmation of a new and heroic minority, the historical beginning of an original 
aristocracy. The process of affirmation and definition of such a hierarchy is underway, 
although slow and underground. After the immense efforts from '48 to '70, a pause and a 
temporary return to the ancient miseries was inevitable: democracy. 

Today Fascism has a choice: to be a repetition of the Lordships, as the ultimate 
corruption of that old bourgeois system; or to be already a concrete principle of 
aristocracy, a positive overcoming of that. 

* * * 

Faced with a young thinker (V. Arangio-Ruiz, for example) who tries to reduce 
theoretical knowledge to a form of moral activity, Croce warns: "But give yourselves 
peace! There have always been the category of knowledge, and that of morality. What do 
you want to worry about now, you?". 

So, let's say, faced with the mythical Hero who is taking great pains to build the 
new City, the peasant cannot help but object: "Give it a rest; if you build I can no longer 
dig and sow and harvest; and besides, there has always been countryside here." 

A few centuries later the heir of the peasant (the bourgeois) will say to the heir of 
the hero (the citizen): "But stop this intransigence, this tradition! This mythology and 
this mysticism! The City was there before you and will be there after you. It needs to be 
put in order, but there's nothing to be done!". 

For another example, when dealing with the problem of religion in schools, Croce 
said: “Mysticism; God is a practical problem; in practice there are no truths, but 
circumstantial purposes; therefore we will teach the Gospel in schools, today yes and 
tomorrow no, according to the practical purposes that we propose today or tomorrow.” I 
summarize, I do not quote. 

So reality is, its categories are; between the bourgeois Croce and a mythical X, we 


mark a difference that is psychological; the one is stuck in reordering a reality that is, the 


other is concerned only with a reality that must be, in that it must be made, and must be 
made precisely by him. The first starts from reality and by breaking it up finds room for 
the Myth; the second starts from the Myth and, by implementing it, drags it into reality. 
For the second, therefore, a problem like that of religion, or rather of a given positive 
religion, in schools, is an initial, universal and eternal problem, we would almost say 
theological; for the other it is nothing but a problem of contingency. 

But Benedetto Croce, an exquisite bourgeois, did not stop at the reality that is; 
rather he added: "and everything is reality". And since the reality that is and is 
everything, is precisely this that we know and live, it follows: everything is this that we 
know and live. 

The Spirit; which is and is everything; whose categories "have always been there". 
Intuition-expression, and then logical thought; but also action, will; which, as there is 
consciousness of the particular consciousness of the universal, will be will of the 
particular or will of the universal. To understand the will, therefore, one must start from 
aesthetics and logic; one cannot go around in the opposite direction. The will is only 
comprehensible in terms of logic, which in its own right implies a giving that is not my 
will and my doing. Thus the world is made insofar as it is known, then insofar as it is 
wanted. And it is true that it is, according to Croce, a solid and closed circle; but 
precisely because it is such, I cannot want to do without having clear the spiritual 
presupposition of a reality that is, that is everything. 

Thus the bourgeois first enters the city that is; he enters it with his particular needs 
(will of the particular), then he becomes ambitious, and wants to do something, he too, 
in the City as a City (will of the universal). 

Other bourgeois would have even wanted to deny this second function; to level 
everything to themselves, to reduce everything to economy; but Croce is too great a 
bourgeois for this; he has clearly seen that there must be aristocrats and "fulakés": rigid 
builders, merciless guardians of the Monuments. Perhaps, indeed, in his honest soul, he 


would have liked to find all the good and the necessary in the latter, the evil and the 


accident in the former. But no: he rightly saw that even these latter acted for themselves, 
for the Spirit that was in them, for a kind of their "moral egoism"; and that even the 
former expressed a law, necessary to the former and to the latter. And so behold: 
economy and morality, together they do the practice and both are law and both are 
accident. 

Now we say that in this way "a city is made ready-made"; and this is the civic 
philosophy of a city already made, that is, a bourgeois philosophy. But if this sort of 
philosophy prevails and predominates, then everything that is in the City: customs, 
institutions, myths - everything takes on the character of the universal, and of a universal 
that is; and the will of the universal ceases by magic for the sole fact that it is; so that 
each one can in full conscience dedicate himself to his own individual honest hedonism. 
But at this point, what is left of the City? An empty chrysalis, a museum curiosity. 

* * * 

We say that, while the bourgeois always tends to want the particular, the aristocrat 
always wants the universal. Even when he kills the enemy, appropriates his goods, rapes 
his women, he is moved by a will of the universal. He will never accept this distinction 
between what is of the City and what is of the particular; but all he intends to do is the 
City. He will never understand how there can be a reality of the spirit that bubbles within 
him in intuitions-expressions, and then in concepts, and not first and foremost a will of 
the spirit, a transcendent initial move, for which nothing is or matters except insofar as it 
is thus or thus willed; thus, the trajectories of the concrete will in action crossing each 
other, they fix their points of identity between themselves and themselves, and thus 
stiffen the scaffolding of the ever new Cities. For these people, the universal will always 
be all the will in action: the City, insofar as they want it, all of it, here and now. 

And here is their firm coherence to themselves, the mysticism of their own fact; 
the positive religion; the Dogma and the Syllabus. And then reflecting on their own 
actions, they will realize that these have never been anything other than their own will, 


and that the presuppositions of the universal of others (of the morality of others) are 


precisely the works that they originally wanted, the City that they made and make; thus 
they will not be able to help but feel the faith, absolute and universal, as the source of 
their own will, God: who is all done and is always all to be done. 

The bourgeois, for whom the City is, is a given, is a fact, does not need this God 
to be, or to believe himself (which for him comes out the same) moral; he lives second- 
hand, by reflection, on the income from the God of the aristocrat; who for him does not 
need to be God. It is enough that it is a logos: the category of the universal desired. He 
can leave the temple with an undisturbed soul. 

* * * 

We said: Croce, the last of the bourgeoisie. This must be accounted for, and we are 
done. 

The greatness, and the falsity, of Croce's system lies in the fact that it has no way 
out. It is a compact monolith, without roots and without appendices. The distribution of 
categories can be somehow re-examined, corrected; there is no perfection that does not 
tolerate revision; but in the broad outlines it is all coherent and necessary to itself. Its 
"solid closed circle" symbolizes the whole continuous and living reality of history; the 
theory of historiography sets the entire system in motion, or rather, inserts the motion 
into the system. 

God and the mysticism of action could easily insinuate themselves into the old 
theories, even if apparently anti-theological; very well into materialism, with ease into 
realism and into every more or less veiled dualism. Here they do not enter: it is a 
smooth, hard, homogeneous sphere. But in its center is still the vital point, the unstable, 
malignant, revolutionary demon: I, the subject, the total subject of reality, who is alive, 
although reality (of himself) is. 

Gentile, even with that Hegelian logic (revised and corrected) that still weighs on 
him, has reached this living center and has set it in motion again on his own. The act in 
action is no longer a bourgeois thought; in the "Logic of the abstract" there is already an 


energetic leap outside; better still in the "Logic of the concrete". In Him we see how the 


total taking possession, that the spirit makes of itself in all this doctrine, leads him back 
without further ado to the mysticism of God and of action. 

It is precisely at this point that the Bourgeoisie ends and our discussion also ends. 
Croce prepared the bier; every day that passes, in the history of Italy, he buries it more 


and more. The Bourgeoisie dies in perfection. 


Il. 
FASCIST THOUGHT. 


There is a fascist thought. 

The recent Bologna Conference did not create it, or perhaps did not even express 
it in a univocal and summary way; this Conference however has established the reality, 
which can no longer escape anyone who has a shred of brain to think, that there exists a 
current, an original and autonomous movement of fascist thought. 

The Conference had to avoid posing as an Ecumenical Council of Fascism, and it 
succeeded perfectly. The proposal, advanced by some, to appoint a Commission destined 
to establish the "dogma" of Fascism, was opportunely dropped. We recognize only one 
system of dogmas, and that is that of the Church of Rome. Those dogmas are more 
necessary to life than life itself: but life then, which is all and always spiritual life, 
remakes and increases every day the infinite plot of its values, its faiths, its principles. 
Now Fascism is first and foremost, and must become more, a "way of life". To establish 
a dogma for it, in whatever sense this word is understood, means to impose on it a chain 
which, if it is not immediately broken in the process of action, could only constrain and 
perhaps kill all its major future developments. 

The doubt that without a dogma and without a doctrine written and fixed once and 
for all, one would fall into uncertainty and indiscipline, has now been eliminated by 
acquired experience. Fascism has always obeyed its leaders, even when it did not 
understand them; and the leaders have always guided the action towards the most remote 


and sublime heights, even when they themselves would not have been able to define in 


an expository and simple form the nature and meaning of their enterprises. It seems, and 
it can be said in a sense to be understood with discretion, that God himself promotes and 
secretly directs this great movement of spirits and wills. 

Our leaders, and first and foremost the Duce, were pushed and inspired from 
above. From that height that is in every man, and from which the creative flow of will 
springs. There is no need for dogma, discipline is enough. This is the only dogma of 
Fascism. 

And this also explains why the dogma of Fascism should not, under any 
circumstances, emerge from a congress of thinkers and scholars. We are not an academy, 
but a volitional movement; the problem is not before us but within us; it is not a riddle to 
be solved, but a reality to be constructed. It is not up to the scholars but to the actual 
leaders of our work to set the objectives and goals from now on. The "thinker" of 
Fascism is and remains Benito Mussolini: because he thought and thinks of Fascism by 
making it. And this is the first concrete way of political thinking. 

But it is said: if Fascism is reduced to action, to inspired action of the leaders and 
disciplined of the followers, what does it consist of and how is this thought that you 
boast of being fascist? The answer is in the question: the core of fascist thought is 
summed up in understanding Fascism in this way. That is, in understanding that politics 
is creative action, is will. And that the same thought, that is, the schemes, systems and 
concepts of social and political life that Fascism is and will be establishing and 
developing from its own bosom, will therefore not be the premises, doctrines or 
presuppositions of fact of fascist action, but rather fruits, products, derivations, of that 
creative action. 

To this it is objected that the same could be true for any other political movement. 

Well, was the competition between economic classes invented by Karl Marx? Was 
the principle that law begins where man begins invented by natural law scholars? But 
there have been and in part survive revolutionary and creative movements, great 


historical movements, which have taken as their foundation and inspiring principle the 


rights of man and the competition between economic classes. 

We take as a principle that politics is the original creation of the spirit, which 
realizes itself in it as absolute responsibility for itself and its own action, and in it creates 
its own ethical personality. 

It is man who creates himself, but it is also God who creates man. "Willing" in 
this way, man feels a power springing forth to be realized within him, a power to which 
he can never deny an absolute value and a character of absolute reality: indeed, a 
character of transcendent reality. Therefore, not every work of man is good, but the work 
of man that is inspired by this total and mystical responsibility. 

These truths have always been true, they will always be true, but Fascism was the 
first to recognize them not only in their moral and religious value, but also in their 
political value, and fought under their banner. 

In Bologna, in recent days, a lively discussion has been sparked between F. T. 
Marinetti and a worthy idealist scholar, Licitra. To Marinetti, who reaffirmed his 
conception of Fascism as unprejudiced and original creativity, that is, artistic, Licitra 
responded that this was already the idea of Giambattista Vico. To which Marinetti 
replied: 

“It may be true. But our originality lies in the fact that for this idea we fought with 
fists and rifles.” 

The whole definition of Fascism would be contained in the exchange, if indeed 
the moral and God problem did not fall upon this unprejudiced and original creativity. It 
is here that Italian idealism, taking up its most ancient and pure tradition, has brought us 
back fully to the awareness of the religious problem; it is here and in this sense that 
Giovanni Gentile can and must be considered the first philosopher of Fascism. He has 
definitively freed the dialectic of the concrete from the dialectic of the abstract, action 
from objective logical reflection, and in this way he has placed the true life of the spirit 
in the sphere of action, understood as a process of consciousness, and therefore a 


responsible process, a moral process. The difference in appreciation of Fascism between 


Croce and Gentile is not accidental. Some time ago, we wrote an article that is only now 
becoming topical; it was entitled: "The Last of the Bourgeoisie", and it was said that 
Croce, closing the cycle of the liberal and bourgeois mentality in the modern era, was 
closing himself in that cycle, and could not conquer the sensibility of the new times, 
moved by a renewed and revived faith. It is not accidental that Gentilian Idealism finds 
today so many resonances and moral affinities in fascist action. 

There is therefore a fascist thought. To encourage and increase it, it is perhaps 
useless to create university courses, chairs or anything similar. Thought is encouraged by 
thinking. Never being satisfied with what is thought; criticizing and demolishing every 
day what we ourselves have thought, to rebuild it, to make it more convincing and more 


true to ourselves. 


IV. 
THE REMNANTS OF HISTORY. 


In our country, revolutions can only be made in successive volleys. We are not a 
country of rigid antinomies and ferocious intransigence. On the contrary, we are a 
people of tenacious conservative instincts, where one blow or a thousand blows are not 
enough to eliminate certain elements, traditions, good or bad inspirations of the most 
ancient past. Other countries eliminate the substance but jealously preserve the forms; 
we are conservatives of substances even more than of forms. 

Our brains, our hearts are made like this; they have many little-communicating 
boxes, and in each there is room for something absolutely distinct, and perhaps 
contradictory to the rest. Or did I not hear with these ears, in the days of the retreat from 
Caporetto, one of our brave officers proudly declare that his grandfather had fought 
proudly in the wars of the Risorgimento... serving in the ranks of the Austrian army? 

That too was, come on, an honored army, to which Italian princes and warriors of 
the highest name had on many occasions brought a glorious contribution. 


Thus in international politics, although there are no glories to approach those, 


almost all movements or parties have had or have some historical and national function. 
Not least socialism, which brought strong masses of the population to politics, stirred up 
grave and serious problems, and finally expressed from its midst a man like Benito 
Mussolini... And even today a certain dialectic between socialism and fascism could be 
fruitful. We would steal ideas from each other, and through contrasts a new nation would 
be created, a common homeland at the same time steeled against the snares of class 
struggles and against those of the struggles of nations and empires. 

But instead we find ourselves with other elements in our way, of which we 
absolutely do not know what use to make: the remnants of the "Rerum novarum" (old 
and very old by now), of the ill-fated democracy (which has immobilized and corrupted 
the process of Italian political life, at home and abroad, from the years after 1870 until 
the end of 1922), and finally of liberalism. 

The latter was indeed, in England, a very fine and important thing, perhaps even 
today not destined for the wastepaper basket; but in Italy it no longer represents, does 
not mean, does not conclude anything. And this, partly because it wants to see certain 
forms of social life implemented, which would lack the necessary foundations: and this 
liberalism is theoretically and practically incapable of laying such foundations; partly 
because some of its traditional and fundamental inspirations are already embodied in the 
institutions of our country, and it is therefore in this respect useless. So that someone has 
already defined it as a pure and simple method of Government, once implemented the 
political struggle is transferred to another terrain, between opposing poles that will no 
longer be liberalism and anti-liberalism. 

We have in Italy a liberal constitution, and it seems that the function assumed 
today by our liberalism is to jealously guard this constitution (today, that is, after 
Fascism, when this guard duty does not imply excessive dangers; and this is said with 
the exception of a few leaders of liberalism, who knew how to keep their heads held 
high even in the worst hour, and who today still have the loyalty not to protest). 


But we took this liberal constitution almost by force from abroad in a century in 


which we were most concerned with gaining independence, and there was a current of 
liberalism going around the world (fruit or lifeblood of the history of other nations), the 
only international foothold for a people like ours, poor, oppressed and without friends. 

Today, little by little, we must also Italianize this constitution, give a totally and 
typically Italian structure to the Italian house. And we must also update it to the needs of 
the changed situation and the different problems. Those liberals who refuse to accept the 
two orders of difficulty, of updating and of Italianizing our political institutions, deny the 
light of the sun and pretend that the entire nation and the dominant Fascism follow their 
example by following the ostrich policy! 

If we look at the major problems of Italy today, we see that democrats, liberals 
and populars either have no answers to give, or in practice have already been for the 
most part preceded by fascist practice. 

Let us take the question of religion, and the Roman question. Here, liberalism and 
democracy would limit themselves to maintaining the very unsatisfactory current state 
of affairs, or rather the pre-fascist one, and would very probably end up exacerbating it, 
as they actually did until yesterday. And the P. P. has never even dared to propose certain 
reforms and certain attitudes, in relations with the Church, which are now fixed points of 
fascist politics. 

And in the field of economic problems, while socialism more or less retains the 
fruitless from the beginning intransigence of the class struggle (even the Unitarians, in 
reality, hold to this doctrine, and differ from other socialists only in terms of methods 
and provisional evaluations), Fascism recognizes class competition but wants to 
subordinate it to the needs of national unity, and thus attempts an integral and national 
trade unionism, from which ultimately even the healthiest elements of the old socialism 
will end up benefiting. 

But what do the others bring that is original and relevant to the grand debate? 
Either a prejudice of absolute individualistic liberalism, which all modern reality 


condemns and resolves into pure academia; or systems of compromise and transaction, 


which perpetuate the lowest and most deleterious habits and instincts of the age-old 
Italian servitude, and resolve, in critical hours, into forms of tyranny on the part of all 
the most irresponsible elements. And finally there is Sturzo's trade unionism, heir of 
Christian democracy, which should distinguish itself for the preeminent importance 
given in it to the moral and religious factors; but with its repeated oscillations towards 
the socialist left it has ended up destroying every residual illusion about its individuality 
and independent function. 

And in the problems of school reform, and in those of relations with foreign 
countries, has not the fascist regime taken, absorbed, modernized the most and the best 
of liberal tradition and education? 

Which group of Italian liberals could or would have been able to carry out and 
carry out the radical and very liberal Gentile reform? Or carry out the dignified, but 
intelligent, prudent and balanced foreign policy of Benito Mussolini? And let's not talk 
about democrats and populars in these fields, who have always lived among confusion 
and compromises. 

There is still today a nervousness in a large part of the Italian public opinion, and 
many newspapers are scrupulous in provoking it more and more every day. Even a few 
unworthy fascists are scrupulous in exciting and justifying it, who here and there in the 
provinces and in the capital maintain an unjustifiable conduct, and who would deserve 
the same severe punishments that are applied to the military in the face of the enemy. 

But if we take Fascism mass, Fascism idea, Fascism Government, we see the 
solemn grandiose general lines of its policy, and we understand the reasons for its 
successes. We see how between it, and a residual socialist opposition, there is no place 
in Italy for other tendencies or other political aims, if not perhaps for that of a 
democratic and trade union clericalism, of which the P. P. offers us up to now a very 
vague and not entirely attractive model. 

The others are historical residues, leftovers of old mentalities, of secondary or 


personal interests, of outdated problems. Residues that are not vital anywhere else than 


in the journalistic field; because in this country of ours that needs large and disciplined 
parties, large and precise ideas, schools and canals and roads and raw materials, and 
above all great discipline and great moral and material strength, - in this country, I say, 
they have only succeeded in creating large newspapers. 

Big newspapers, very big newspapers, that everyone buys and reads, that no one 
follows. That don't move anyone, that don't change anything, that don't make history - 
but they hinder the path of those who work and walk, and sow pessimism and doubt in 
the weakest minds and the most undecided souls. 

There is nothing to do but endure and move on; Italy is like this. In some dark and 
hidden, atrophic cell of all our brains, there must be a residue of Albertinian or 
democratic virus, which survives and will survive. 

It is enough to be precise that these are remnants of history; on which many 


speculate, as others already speculated on the materials left over from the war. 


V. 
LIBERAL VARIATIONS. 


No, we will not say insolent things to the Evening Courier nor to all the sudden 
"post-Matteotti" liberals who are now swarming around him, and there are so many of 
them and so chatty that we are truly amazed by all this liberalism never seen before in 
Italy! 

What they want they do not know or do not want to say. I will surprise many of 
my friends by asserting that for two months I have been reading the first column of the 
great Milanese daily newspaper very often, and I pride myself on sharing this form of 
stupidity with Benito Mussolini: I do not understand what these people are asking. 

And since it is the nature of man not to adapt to not understanding, I have 
formulated my own answer to the great enigma as follows: "these people want the Italy 
of 1911." And I could now, by virtue of the patient reading exercise completed as I said 


for over two months, outline the article that the Evening Courier would respond to me, if 


it were decorous for such an organ to begin to argue with an obscurity like mine. 

The article would be composed as follows. Part one: general fascist 
misunderstanding of the ethical, political, historical and social reasons that push the best 
and most conscious part of the opposition to show solidarity with the others, to obtain 
that the fascist government decides to give Italians that dignity of a civil and free people 
that all the great modern nations enjoy, etc. 

Part Two: This dignity etc., which they enjoy etc. is not conceivable other than 
through the rigid preservation of the norms of political and social life that the liberalism 
of the last century (note: liberalism is the only tradition of national life in Italy; the 
Risorgimento is liberalism; if Fascism is anti-liberal it is also anti-Risorgimento) 
established once and for all in the tables of the Albertine Statute. 

Part Three: Now Fascism, after having murdered a member of Parliament and 
committed countless other violations of liberalism and civilization, attempts the greatest 
outrage with a tampering with the sacred constitutional charters, and this not out of 
conviction or an intimate law of its own, born in it from a profound maturation of the 
problem, but rather to give satisfaction to the Ras, of whom Mussolini has been a 
prisoner since the date of the last National Council. 

* * * 

Two minutes of rest, my reader; and now let us carefully observe these 
propositions one by one. But first you must make sure that these paragraphs that I have 
drawn really summarize, and in all that is essential, the positions of the European 
newspaper in all those leading articles that you too will have read from the Matteotti 
crime onwards. 

I say that if in Italy these are the candles with which the largest newspaper, the big 
newspaper, or rather the very newspaper, illuminates and guides a considerable part of 
public opinion, then Italy can go to bed in the dark politically, since Providence in its 
inscrutable wisdom will always treat us better than we would be able to do by ourselves. 


And if liberalism has no other lights, we prefer the obscurantism of reaction and invoke 


a Bourbon return. 

And then I say: first part: is it perhaps true that Fascism did not understand these 
people? On the contrary, it was born because it understood them too well! Does the 
Courier perhaps believe that when our generation, as adolescents, unconsciously 
prepared all the seeds and all the virtues from which the men of the trenches, the 
subordinates of the complement, were to arise - does the Courier believe that those civil 
and ethical seeds came to us from its columns and those of its brothers? Disillusion 
yourself: we also waged war against them; and I challenge anyone to cite me a single 
name, of a young man in the pre-war period who ever expressed his own soul and that of 
the generation that was maturing around him, and who was not more or less clearly 
hostile to that Italy that was represented by the Evening Courier, Journal of Italy and the 
like. Rather, I cite some: Renato Serra, Scipio Slataper, Giosue Borsi, Virgilio Locchi, 
Filippo Corridoni, and I could go on. All young people who lost their lives in those 
areas, where Senator Albertini arrived only with his treacherous attacks against the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the intervention. And all these people had in various ways 
dictated our soul: complex and confused, but unequivocal on certain points: on one very 
firm point: the will to overcome that liberal bourgeoisie, which the Courier represents, 
and which it would like to put back into circulation today under the banner of a 
(artificially) remade virginity. 

Ah, there really is a lack of culture in Italy, if so many young people, even the 
best, cannot know today that the best of our finest generation of Italians has always 
tormented and fought against these people! And don't come and tell us that we don't 
know them, and we don't know what they want. We know ourselves too well! 

* * * 

Second point: as long as it is up to us, it is clear that we will not give the Italians 
that “dignity of a civil and free people which they enjoy etc.” if such dignity means a 
return to the democracy of the great electors and the policemen of G. Giolitti, when the 


cotton workers, the metalworkers and the banks of Lombardy were represented in Rome 


by republican or democratic candidates or by others, subsidized by them in the electoral 
campaign, while over this great deleterious bluff reigned supreme the Courier, supreme 
palladium of all the triumphant middle-class mediocrity... 

We have now acquired the habit of looking behind the scenes at theories; and if 
you represent them to us in the solemn guise of matrons, we have the jaunty ability to 
lift those robes to see what is underneath. I suspect that Senator Albertini has remained 
with the mentality of a moderate bourgeois of the 18th century, strong in enlightenment 
and rational principles; or at most he has read a few pages of Stuart Mill and stopped 
there. And since it is true that one of the various currents that had a decisive weight in 
the Risorgimento appealed to those doctrines, Senator Albertini takes four speeches by 
Cavour and the text of the Statute and says: here, Italy is here; out of here, death and 
damnation. 

But please read, Hon. Senator, at least a little of all that critical and philosophical 
and historical literature that goes from Hume's skepticism to Kant's criticism, to Hegel's 
idealism and Marx's historical materialism, and Boutroux and Bergson and Blondel and 
Sorel, and historians like Burke and Macaulay, and various Italian writers like Gioberti 
and Ferrari and De Sanctis and Mazzini, and Spaventa and Oriani and Pareto, and Croce 
(yes, that very one; your Croce) and also, alas, Gentile, the man guilty of having given 
us (if the fates do not spoil it now) what you made our generation lack: an Italian 
School. 

Some reading, Hon. Senator! Liberalism was one of the last fruits of a culture that 
began in Italy around the 1300s (our Petrarch, we could say, was the first European 
liberal). But its process of decomposition and integration of different cultural, moral and 
social elements has also begun for some time. Terrible evolution of spirits, although it 
does not appear so: there is a new world with new problems, which through the horrors 
and errors of wars, upheavals, revolutions, is making its way, accumulating, defining 
itself, understanding itself more and more every day. Instead of putting up again each 


time these four toys of 1848 liberalism, look around you, Hon. Senator; look among the 


allied militias of the Aventine! Don Sturzo and Miglioli, Turati and Serrati, and even the 
ineffable Amendola, whom you believe to be your Siamese brother, will be able to teach 
you something of the dark and vast gravity, and reality, of what we say. Your liberalism 
is an old recipe for an outdated disease. And Italy is not an imaginary invalid. 

* * * 

Third and last point. Let us now let go of the corpse! Here we would like to speak 
a little seriously, and, let us grant it, among people of some good taste. The rest is 
revolution. Fascism, I say, is a process of revolution. New values and feelings of life that 
press to define and assert themselves; a century and a half of history that brings certain 
experiences and certain desires to maturity, and through new categories of predominant 
forces wants to emerge in new institutions of civil life. 

And it takes more than Cavour's speeches! Cavour was a man of wit, and today he 
would laugh loudly at the efforts of some of his occasional exegetes. I tell you that this 
revolution exists, and that you will find it before you in one form or another, from 
whatever side, in whatever way. Perhaps it would be better to join the current that 
destroys the least and that does not deny the best of what was before. Because otherwise 
the current that denies everything and destroys everything will win, and that first of all 
would ruin our Fatherland in front of the other fatherlands that are at different phases of 
the common history. 

Giovanni Verga (Sicilian writer; died in recent years, of natural causes) described 
you once and for all in the figure of Don Licciu Papa. Don Licciu Papa is a willing 
public security agent in a Sicilian village; he walks around proudly with a saber hanging 
from his belly, aware of the very high principle (of justice, order, normality) that he 
embodies. And when three gossips grab each other by the hair, or a fourth lunges at the 
pig catcher, or two tenant farmers threaten to come at you with a knife in the central 
square, Don Licciu Papa throws himself back two steps, raises his hands and shouts: 
"Stop justice! Make way for justice!". 


This is its, this is your, function. Which would make us smile, if Italy were not 


that country where the Evening Courier is the most widely circulated daily newspaper; 
that country where there are still infinite people, and even young people and people of 
some brain, who allow themselves to be permeated and stunned by the cabals of said 
paper without even remotely noticing all the discord, the anachronistic and the useless. 
If Italy were not that country where your free-constitutional can-cans manage to 
disorient a little everyone, from the Majesty of the King to the humility of the 
undersigned. 

We want to touch up the laws, the constitutions. Touch up: a little today, a little 
tomorrow. We are punctual. And Mussolini receives the lawyer Vettori for a visit, and 
assures him that the immortal principles, if they exist, will not be touched. 

We are revolutionaries capable of these good-natured ironies. Because the 
immortal principles... are not there! They don't work anymore, anywhere. 

And now tell the truth: Serrati, your companion on the Aventine, if one day he had 
found himself in Rome at the head of his triumphant revolution, would he have used 
certain niceties? 


* * * 


VI. 
ANTI-RISORGIMENTO. 


Last summer he used to sing Lampshade; this winter the Bananas arrived from 
North America, very late; now, if my ignorance does not betray me, they sing and dance 
Java. These good boys who have recently risen to the dignity and splendor of the house 
key; these hopeful and armless young women (halfway between the "free young lady" of 
the northern countries, and the free woman of ours); these gentlemen and ladies of a 
certain age and of well-ordered social position - all, all sing and all dance the Java: 
"Kiss me, hold me... etc. ". 

Journalists, on the other hand, who for lack of education or venality or careerism 
do not feel in a pleasant tone, journalists find a way to graft their usual grotesque, this 


year, onto the macabre. They all possess terrible secrets, they all have in the editorial 


office clichés that are ruinous for someone; they all have been living for many months 
now, with a bit of a corpse at their desk. 

Now here are the intellectuals. The intellectuals have been a bit dry for a while 
now. Fascism had ruined the ground for the academies; Byzantium was on the run. 
Young people were forced to study seriously in schools, professors were forced to teach 
(and learn! and learn!), and they had even reached the extreme abuse of demanding that 
exams be taken seriously in Italy. A government of achievement, supported by an 
aristocracy of inspired and violent young people, seemed to anticipate with facts all the 
most beautiful and bold dreams, all the most concrete and fruitful ideas. 

One could think, and how! And throw out ideas, and discuss them, and criticize: 
but always on the ground of immediate and demanding reality; that is, placing oneself in 
front of a factual situation, inserting oneself into it or against it, without hesitation and 
without digressing; assuming precise and total responsibilities. I can testify to having 
published in fascist magazines entire columns of open criticism of things and systems of 
Fascism; and I was never beaten, and I was never rejected; indeed I was always 
welcomed by Benito Mussolini with an intelligent smile and a frank handshake. And 
many times I realized that my criticisms had not touched the living, the real reality; and 
in this precisely was their unappealable fascist condemnation. 

I wanted to say that in this regime the Italian intellectuals found themselves and 
still find themselves like fish completely out of water. Because I know almost all of 
them by now, and I can tell you about them: ours is (by its own confession) a very 
intelligent people; but on one condition: that you do not put them face to face with 
reality. Because in the face of reality, in the face of efficient wills and great facts, our 
people no longer know how to reason. And least of all the intellectuals! I still find some 
who think and maintain that the first mistake was that of intervention; and they still 
protest against D'Annunzio for his rhetoric of those days, of Quarto and of Rome; and in 
their very intelligent brains (who doubts it?) they reconstruct a whole history of Italy as 


it would have been if Italy had remained neutral, and on the basis of this history they 


judge and send about the situation of our present, about the problems of the present. 

These are the mammoths, but there are also dinosaurs and plesiosaurs. Certain 
Mazzinians, for example; excellent people for the most part. Their problem is that of 
1830. Anticlericalism and secular religiosity. Federationism or not (see: regionalism). 
God and the people. And so on. 

Others, then, have arrived at liberalism today. Mr. Gobetti, for example, from 
Turin. These people know everything but understand nothing. They say that modern 
civilization is liberal and that Italy is behind on the path of modern civilization; it must 
catch up; it must take up the history of others at a certain point in its past processes, and 
unfold it on its own account again; like a punished late schoolgirl, it must patiently do its 
own thing, copy fifty pages of Anglo-Saxon "rights and duties"... 

These are the intellectuals. 

* * * 

This being the case, one wonders: why do we write? Why do we create 
controversy? This rainy August has prepared the roads of Italy; we can march, we march 
well. And we are still young, thank God! and there are many true young people in Italy, 
close to us, in harmony with us. 

Fall marching on Rome, against Byzantium... 

But perhaps this time too we will miss the mark, due to the gelatinous 
inconsistency of our adversaries. When Mussolini says: "live dangerously", our 
adversaries respond: "we want to live serenely instead". And we reply: "but one can live 
dangerously, with serenity"; and they: "We want to live serenely, without danger". 

What do you want to do with people like that? Just drag it out and focus on your 
work. Because in twenty years, if with God's help we have built this Italy as something a 
little stronger, a little more serious, and a little more Italian too, - well, these people will 
still be arguing about whether the March on Rome was a revolution or an insurrection or 
a revolt, whether Mussolini's first Cabinet had constitutional origins or not - and so on: 


even then there will be no need to worry about it; the young people will know how to 


laugh at such nonsense. 

It is useful to discuss certain things, instead, to clarify them for ourselves. For 
example, some people have spread the following definition: "Fascism is anti- 
Risorgimento"; they are naturally opponents, and they believe they have dealt us a 
mortal blow. Now, the only answer to give to these people is the following: "Fascism is 
what it is, or rather, it is what it wants. As for what the Risorgimento was, the problem 
interests us and we will enlighten ourselves on the subject by rereading the history 
books." 

This is true for adversaries. But among us it is good to understand each other 
clearly, it is good to understand each other differently. The history of Italy for us does 
not begin with the Risorgimento, nor with any other episode. Italy has always expressed 
its very high values, even in the centuries that are usually said to be of greatest 
degradation. 

But the Risorgimento is a milestone for us, as it expressed and desired two 
principles, today fully reconsecrated in the myths of Fascism: internal unity and 
independence from foreigners. 

Fascism is dogmatic and uncompromising on both these points, while its 
opponents are not. We have buried the last vestiges of regionalism, a conscious or 
unconscious residue of the federalism of the last century. Federalism was a weakness: a 
concession to an earlier Italian reality, which it was precisely a question of fighting and 
remaking. And today the regionalism of certain opponents is a weakness, in that it 
similarly seeks to achieve a greater adherence of the masses to administrative and 
political life, by shattering their unity and distributing it to the various regions. Fascism 
instead wants to be a great effort to force the largest Italian masses to have a unitary 
feeling and will. 

And let's not talk about independence! When even today the writers of the 
Evening Courier can adduce as main arguments in the polemics of our internal politics, 


the opinion that certain foreigners will form of our facts and ideas; when these and many 


other newspapers threaten the starvation of Italy by foreigners, simply because certain of 
our politicians do not entirely agree with those liberal ideas, which they delude 
themselves into thinking constitute the basis of life in France, England and other 
"modern civilized countries", it must be said that the cause of Italian independence still 
has a long way to go, and that its true enemies (or false friends) are certainly not to be 
sought in Fascism! And I hope that, on this point at least, many readers will find 
themselves in agreement. 
* * * 

So far, if there is any anti-Risorgimento, it is to be found among the opponents 
rather than in Fascism. 

But there are other senses in which it is quite possible, indeed it is certain, that we 
are critics and revisers of the Risorgimento. Returning to the two problems mentioned 
above, of unity and independence, we must also note that the Risorgimento expressed a 
vision of them that was not always intelligent and not always and entirely plausible. The 
administrative centralization that Piedmont applied to all of Italy, and that absorbing and 
very narrow-minded Piedmontese mentality with which it permeated the bureaucracy, 
diplomacy, and army, are defects of the Italian state structure that we want to eliminate: 
the fascist reform of local administrations, which gave them broader scope and greater 
autonomy, is a step in that direction. And the Militia, in itself, is another phenomenon of 
the "Piemontesization" (excuse the horror of the term) of our military and, more 
generally, political mechanisms. And there will be much more to do. Because at the 
bottom of regionalism there are true and inevitable ideas. The unity of a country must 
not be monotony and absolute homogeneity; and especially Italy, so shaped and with the 
past it has, can never be anything other than a solid bundle of forces, values and very 
different local traditions. We want everything, but we cannot want an Italy that 
resembles a Prussian barracks! 

Similarly, we will say, for independence, which the heroes of the Risorgimento 


too often conceived in a superficial, rhetorical and extrinsic way. Independence in fact 


and in law is not enough for us; we want independence of souls and intentions. All these 
Internationals, red or white or of any other color, are opposed by Fascism. For us, the 
citizen has the only duty and right to be a good citizen of his homeland; for the bonds to 
be established with other homelands, or with organizations such as the League of 
Nations, there is the State with its appropriate organs. And this is one of the many 
reasons, which cannot be eliminated, for our clear and open aversion to Freemasonry. 

Likewise, in its relations with the Church of Rome, Fascism represents a great 
step forward from the mentality and principles that prevailed during the Risorgimento. 
"Free Church in a free State" is a dogma that no longer fits. The need for the State and 
for the great mass of citizens to be inspired by a positive and historical religion has been 
recognized. We therefore want to return to a strict and literal interpretation of art. 1 of 
the Statute. And that is not all: the Fascist State must facilitate every form of 
rapprochement with the Church of Rome. For, if our empirical starting point is the 
closed nation, our distant goal is marked by an open and vast imperial function of the 
reconsecrated Italian people. And that of Rome, we now recognize, is an exquisitely 
Catholic but also exquisitely Italian church; and its is still today the highest and most 
effective word that the instinct of our race can repeat to men throughout the world, of all 
nationalities. Fascist politics will therefore be Catholic politics, and will represent in this 
a progress and a conquest over the politics of the Risorgimento. 

* * * 

Finally, let's talk about liberalism. It was the alibi of our Risorgimento in front of 
foreigners; in front of the French, the English, the Germans. That is, in front of countries 
where currents of democratic and liberal thought had asserted themselves or were 
asserting themselves, countries that had large foreign policy issues to settle with Austria 
and Russia, countries with large industries already solid or emerging, and that saw with 
interest the possibility that Italy could become a large and single and open market. 

Thus we had the liberalism (if we must call it that) of Gioberti, and that of Cavour. 


Of those revolutionary germs that had already begun to act in Italy, in Naples in 1799 


and here and there throughout the peninsula in the first decades of the 19th century, this 
composed and decorous English liberalism that some statesmen of Piedmont 
personified, gathered and regimented a part, while another part was polarized towards 
the republicans, towards Mazzini, towards the Action Party. It is useless now, even for 
our purpose, to reopen the question which of the two forces acted more, with more 
efficacy. We are instead concerned to repeat what has already been said by many, but, it 
seems, never seriously pondered by all these modern-day errand boys of journalism and 
politics, and that is that both the liberals and the Mazzinians were scattered handfuls 
dispersed in the great mass of the nation; that the plebiscites were also the manifestation 
of a small part of the Italians and often represented the fruit of an hour of enthusiasm 
from the squares, not of a considered and bloody will of all the people to give 
themselves that regime and those liberties. 

That therefore, when Italy was all made, it was still almost all to be made. And 
that this implied a slow, long, painful process, still in progress today; and new methods, 
new mentalities, new concerns. Cavour's liberalism was inherited by the national Right, 
which in the last decades of the century exhausted itself, disappeared, faced with the 
emergence of a problem that was entirely new to those spirits: the social problem. 

Silvio Sapventa recognized it, the other best survivors of classical Italian 
liberalism recognized it: the social problem was such that in front of it the Right had no 
strength and no ideas. Did the Mazzinians have them, perhaps? The facts have shown 
that they did not. Some ideas of Mazzinian preaching regarding the social problem are 
starting to come true now, if anything, through the upheaval created by Fascism, through 
his own ideas. But in front of democracy first, and then socialism, the surviving 
Mazzinian forces in Italy remained impotent, they were almost entirely overwhelmed. 
The Republican Party in Italy has always been an aristocracy with few followers, 
grouped in two or three regions. 

Thus we had Giolitti, with all that his regime meant. That is: as new forces 


emerged in Italian politics, as entire regions and large masses of people began to 


demonstrate will and interest in the affairs of the State, they were democratically and 
masonically corrupted, and regimented into our equivocal constitutional machinery. 
When, after the war, the game was no longer possible, and even many young people of 
the bourgeoisie showed that they no longer wanted to lend themselves to it, there were 
the beginnings of anarchy and the beginning of collapse. 

I said: the equivocal constitutional mechanism; and I insist on this definition. With 
the people as we have them in Italy, the present constitutional system is equivocal, a 
deception and an abuse. The real people, for it, are not represented, since they lack clear 
and precise ideas and will to express through political electoral rallies and local 
elections. The democratic Ras is the great elector in the provinces, and in the capital he 
is represented by that caste of old politicians and journalists who still today confuse our 
heads with their cries of liberalism and democracy. 

This is what liberalism, as it was able to present itself after 1870, and 
Mazzinianism with its impotence, led to. 

Let us say that the Risorgimento wants to be completed with legislation that 
recognizes the problems of the productive classes, and inserts them into the life of the 
nation as direct organs of the State. And more, it wants to be completed through the 
creation and preservation in Italy of a great political force that is inspired by the 
necessity of the National State first and foremost. This force is Fascism; that is, a reborn 
great national Right, which feels and knows all the vast and difficult problems of trade 
unionism, which wants to follow a line of workers' politics and which at the same time 
wants to guarantee the national State security against all attacks and surprises from 
within and without. 

* * * 

Risorgimento? Anti-Risorgimento? The only people, in today's Italy, with whom 
one can decently talk about politics are the Squad members. Clear and naive souls, 
moved by an active faith. Now I say to them: do not be bothered and do not be disturbed 


by these polemics, nor by these slogans, always new, of the opposition. They are 


fashions that pass with the season, like fox-trots. Together with the summer of 
maturation came the anti-Risorgimento. You can exchange the two orders of things and 
the results do not change. So you will say: “Anti-Risorgimento? Oh yes, we have no 


bananas...”’. 


VIL. 
THE OLD AND THE YOUNG. 


If it is the strong to recognize their own errors, shortcomings and sins, it can never 
be said that Fascism, taken as a whole and in its major exponents, lacked this virtue. We 
have not conceded anything to the adversary (as some supporters and opponents say), 
but more simply we have denounced to ourselves from time to time the limits of 
constructive and concrete action that our current forces could allow us. 

If we owe much to our adversaries, it is not because they have ever really induced 
Fascism to measure its action and its possibilities, but because they, by defining 
themselves against Fascism, have also helped the latter to define itself. The panorama of 
the forces and weaknesses, arrayed against us, gives us a sense of the greatness not of 
ourselves, but of the mission and significance of our movement in Italian politics. It 
gives us a sense of a much broader duty, and therefore of a much more serious 
responsibility, than we had ever conceived until now. 

We may well leave aside the chatter about the "revolution." Whether Fascism was 
a revolution or not is a question as Byzantine and useless as whether it was right or left, 
classical or romantic, and other similar inconclusive pastimes. Certainly Fascism 
disciplined and gathered into a unity the widespread sense of a new life, and of new 
duties, in post-war Italy; certainly, too, it restored the sense of the values of the State and 
of respect for the State; it forced its own fiercest and most bitter adversaries to come and 
fight on its ground, to accept its fundamental myths of Fatherland, and of discipline 
towards the nation and in the nation. It opened a new outlet for the conscience of 


Italians; it threw a seed that is no longer destined to perish as long as Italy exists. An 


active seed, of industrious faith; not of vain ideas and utopian dreams. 

The swings of times and popular favor, the changing situations and fashions, the 
desire (which will be as natural in the youth of tomorrow as it was in us in our time) to 
find new directions and new disciplines of political activity, will never be able to destroy 
the example and precedent set by us and, more than anything, by the thousands of our 
Dead. 

* * * 

We have talked about youth; we have sung about youth; "youth" is almost our 
battle cry. 

Now, look; I don't read the Newspaper of Italy (it's a good habit I've had since my 
early adolescence), but I found in a recent issue of The Empire, in the column 
"Stupidities to immortalize", the following observation reported by that newspaper: "Up 
until now, for two years, it's the young who have led us; their experiment was not a 
happy one. The country thinks that this is the time of the elderly." 

So, let the elders come forward! Who are they? Because this is a vital question. 
When we have recognized all our youthful sins, before giving up the helm of the ship we 
want to see the titles and values of those who will receive it from us. But the ranks of the 
opposition figures no longer need to be defined. Of clear and significant things we find 
in it only a few republicans and a few socialists: both undoubtedly predestined to always 
fall victim to the irresponsible masses, to whom the political forces of their parties are 
ultimately entrusted. 

All the others, all the constitutional or quasi-constitutional opponents, represent 
clearly, slavishly the past, the irrevocable past, the pre-war period over which a river of 
blood and painful experiences has flowed, the Italy of the "home foot", the macaroni- 
like and ragged Italy, the enlightened and utopian and abstract mentality, fossil 
liberalism, superficial and careerist and transformist democracy, petulant and anti-state 
clericalism; freemasonry, the supreme and perfect flower of all the evil that for centuries 


had vitiated the character of the Italians. 


If these are the elderly, and if Fascism, with all its errors and deficiencies, has 
conquered all this and faithfully stands guard so that all this does not return to dominate 
Italian politics, truly ours has been a revolution, and blessed be our youth and that of 
those who fell fighting with us! 

* * * 

But no; once again the Newspaper of Italy is wrong; and not only for what it 
affirms, but above all for what it denies. 

We are not idolaters of youth, nor of old age. If anything, of the two things, it is 
white hair that commands the greatest reverence; the function of the Senate has been 
restored (and must be restored more) by us; and the famous telegram of the Duce to the 
Mayor of Florence speaks clearly. 

We must, at most, free ourselves from the residual mental influence of some 
commonplace taken literally by many, and restore to our famous song of faith and battle 
that mythical and non-logical meaning that a song can have. 

When an army of young people takes the field against "all that is old and dirty" in 
a country, it must be said that there was too much of the old and dirty; that it threatened 
the life of very profound and sacred things and principles; that there were (old) Masters 
who left their mark on the souls of these young people; that this new generation felt the 
influence of its own experiences, very profound and decisive. 

And such is our case. Before the war, we lived long enough to understand clearly 
that there was too much rottenness in Italy, that this rottenness would never be healed 
with the ordinary pharmacopoeia, and that compared to other peoples ours was low, not 
so much because of inferiority in the natural order, but in the spiritual order. There was 
much talk of culture, of science; it had not yet been universally understood that the 
problem was a problem of character. 

We had our new masters. For the political-social problem we cite Sorel for all. In 
sociology, Pareto; in economics, Pantaleoni. In philosophy, one could almost say all of 


modern philosophy, from Boutroux to Bergson, and Rougier, from Gioberti to Gentile. 


But we did not yet have a religiosity, because we did not have a character and did not 
feel the problem. 

The great experience was the war and it was precisely in the war that the character 
began to form in the new generation. 

This new character is, with your permission, Fascism. 

* * * 

Let's take two clear examples: De Vecchi and Balbo. 

De Vecchi is the apolitical man par excellence; he is the man who almost totally 
lacks what Pareto calls: the instinct for combinations; he is the man who understands 
only his own duties and does not interpose doubt or uncertainty in their direct 
implementation. It can be said that his was a successful career in the same sense in 
which it was a failed career. When he understood that the Duce was pointing out the 
right path, he placed himself at his orders, silent and industrious, and no one could ever 
accuse him of "infighting"; when he saw that things were going badly in his province or 
region, he fought, he led others into battle, he risked his skin; without ever a single 
moment of hesitation. When the Duce told him that the March on Rome had to be 
prepared, he, a staunch monarchist, prepared the March on Rome. Undersecretary for 
Pensions, he feared that "combatantism" wanted to absorb more money from the State 
than was right, and he spoke out clearly on the matter; as he clearly expressed himself in 
Piedmont on the subject of general politics, with those famous speeches that cost him his 
sub-portfolio. 

In Somalia, he found the colonial centers dominated and misappropriated by 
Freemasonry, and the interior threatened by undisciplined tribes. He fought against the 
two evils, openly, avowedly, without caring about the means and the sacrifices. The 
"impolitic” nature of certain of his actions, and, above all, the adversary's lie, succeeded 
in making him jump there too. 

And yet De Vecchi remains an exemplary fascist, a man whom every fascist is 


honored and happy to recognize among their ranks. 


So Balbo. The ex-republican who fought the battle of Fascism, without quarter, 
from the very first hour; who knew how to be strong with enemies and equally strong 
with friends; who had the naivety to send by letter, to a traitor, orders much milder than 
those with which the Honorable Giolitti governed Italy until ten years ago; who 
disdainfully refused to buy back these letters when they were offered to him; who left a 
very high office without a single gesture of regret or impatience... 

These are our gentlemen; our optimates. People who, "putting their hand to the 
plow, do not turn to look back"; people who engage in politics out of devotion and 
fullness of heart; who know how to use the whip in the Temple, if necessary, but do not 
know how to use cunning. These are Guicciardini's "madmen". Those "madmen" who 
have been almost totally lacking in Italy for more than four centuries, and without whose 
support no nation lives, no nation prospers and becomes great, no progress is made on 
the road to civilization; because without their faith and their right energy, at every shock 
something of the old collapses, and no foundation remains for the new. 

Their main sin seems to be youth, that is, inexperience. 

But we have been gaining experience for quite some time now, thanks to our zeal 


and to the merits of the Opposition! 


VII. 
THE SQUAD MEMBERS. 


So do our adversaries say rightly that Fascism is bivouac on the body of the 
Nation? 

Because when we have repeated that this bivouac has assured the Nation its 
historical continuity in a fortunate hour, put the economy and finance back on their feet, 
reorganized the administration, and so on, our adversaries will not be willing to allow us 
to exist any longer. The mildest, the kindest, the least forgetful, will say: "Now, good 
boys, go home! Now everything returns to normal and so we will do... Yes, the 


Democratic Liberal State had an hour of disorientation (that business of the war, which 


we ultimately did not want), and you gave it a hand. Thank you. See you in thirty years, 
when the best among you will have regularly become division heads...” 

This is how the right-thinking man of the old regime reasons. The others, the fiery 
enemies, want our skin today as yesterday and tomorrow, and the very wise men who 
talk about a changed historical atmosphere do not know where reality lives; because the 
mules, put in a position to do so, will always kick in the same way, without caring about 
the opinion of Senator Einaudi. 

The reality is that the Italian State is not fascist, and is largely anti-fascist. 
Mussolini's Government and the various fascist parliamentary representatives have not 
yet changed it. And if Fascism does not lead to the formation of a new state system in 
Italy, Fascism will have to clear the field without leaving the slightest trace. 

* * * 

Above all, the focus is on you, squad members, or militiamen as they call you 
today. 

It is said: this partisan militia is not admissible in the liberal state. 

To this we must respond as Voltaire did, when someone reproached him for a 
certain grammatical error: "Too bad for grammar". So we will say to these gentlemen: 
"So much the worse for the liberal state". 

Because states are not supported by words, and even less are they formed and 
transformed by words. Concrete forces are needed; and so all the deepest and widest 
concrete forces formed in a country always come to weigh for the preservation, or 
transformation, of the state. 

To declare, as the opponents do, that fascist squadrism is not compatible with the 
liberal State, means to lift a leaden blanket from all of us: the concern of constitutional 
orthodoxy. It means to put in the foreground before us, as a problem of life and death, 
the problem of the reform of the State. 

Here we speak of squadrism to squad members. And we immediately recognize 


that among you there is someone who has loved the black shirt as a means to rise, to 


show off, to act big, to satisfy some not noble inclination to private arrogance - 
sometimes, more simply, to live. If we want to be pessimistic, let's say that these people 
will be two tenths of the members (because if they were more, let's not say Italy but the 
entire world would not be enough to satisfy so many ambitions and so many appetites). 

Then there is another big gap to be made, to get to the genuine squad members, 
those who are one hundred percent. We must discard all those who, because of age, 
created interests, or a too conservative or peaceful mentality, deplore first of all and fear 
a return to the sad times gone by, of demagogy and irresponsible red dictatorships. These 
people are not fascists for the beauty and goodness that Fascism means and represents in 
itself, but because Fascism is the defense - the only one - of their material or moral 
interests, even if they are very select, very noble, useful to the well-being of the country. 
And they will be, always to be pessimistic, another fifty percent of the members. 

There remain, after these deductions, two or three hundred thousand individuals in 
Italy who are born fascists, squad members in the sight of God, who have nothing of 
their own to defend, who have never earned anything, who are nevertheless ready to 
give their skin but not to abdicate. And these are the true genuine squad members, the 
most precious and the most despised germ of this Italy that is renewing itself. 

Fascists are born just as nobles are born. And I am precisely saying this 
scandalous truth: that these people in Italy are the germ of the new aristocracy. 

If you fought in Fascism and for Fascism, and are still ready to fight in it and for 
it, this must depend on a will, on an impulse, which seems to have been born with you; 
which is rooted in your viscera; which will disappear only on the day in which all of 
you, and your seed and your stamp, have disappeared. 

The Blackshirts inherited something from the Redshirts; with this difference: that 
the former had a precise and limited task in front of them, they wanted to conquer some 
provinces of Italy to unity; the goal imposed the means, the tactics, the discipline, the 
unity of command. While for the fascist squadrism this single and defined goal does not 


exist. Instead, there is a vast and generic goal: the recovery of Italy, its ennoblement, its 


greatness. 

Not only that; the Red Shirts had a heroic but negative task: to overthrow a 
foreign domination. Today's squad members have instead a positive mission, therefore 
more intricate, more varied, more constant, more exhausting: to form and maintain the 
central nucleus of discipline and strength of a greater and better Italy. 

To this end, it is necessary that you, Black Shirts, maintain and educate first of all 
a solid, complete, impenetrable and inflexible mentality and character. 

You are already a little like that. The compromise of 1922, the one whereby 
Benito Mussolini agreed to channel your revolution through the pre-existing institutions 
and laws, did not touch you because you obeyed the enlightened Duce, but you did not 
appear as a party to the contract. You remained and remain the same as before and the 
same as always, because it is Italy that must change for you, and not the opposite. 

I say that this autonomous, inflexible and creative will, which has only in itself its 
own inspiration and the principles of its own law, is the essential and primary germ of 
what in a historical and metaphysical sense must be called aristocracy. A word that the 
liberal bourgeoisie mocks, both because it does not feel its ethical charm and because it 
does not understand the truth and the profound teaching that are always hidden in the 
manifestations of force. But the aristocrats of a new world are always and necessarily 
the accursed angels of the old world that they must replace. 

* * * 

I say that you are aristocrats because you have strength, and I say that you have 
strength because you have faith. Which is not faith in a human law already existing, in a 
pre-established legal and political institution, but faith in the profound inspiration that 
comes to you from your souls; absolute faith. Faith, in short! 

Not even, mind you, faith in an organization, in a party, in a Man: first and 
foremost faith in yourselves, in your common flame, in your intimate virtue, ability, 
value, and from time to time in the poorly articulated but energetic dictates of your 


active conscience. 


You are those who do not take the right from others, but make it yourself. Who do 
not take the yardstick for their own measure from others, but are a measure to 
themselves. Who do not recognize institutions, but want them. 

Original builders of history, not measurable and not judgeable in terms of the 
history that preceded you. 

When one of these tiresome chatterboxes and doubters comes there triumphant 
and confident to ask you what philosophical principles you fight for, what doctrines you 
want to implement in the State, and other similar inconclusive old nonsense, you have 
the right and almost the duty to answer simply like this: "I am a fascist and I recognize a 
leader who is Benito Mussolini. I belong to the Legion and I fight under the command of 
Consul X and Centurion Y." 

Because you are virtuous men in the ancient, classical sense of the word: the most 
naive, most fertile and strongest men, autonomous builders of a new history. 

* * * 

There is a misunderstanding about intellectuals. Some believe that those we call 
aristocrats must be brains saturated with every light of science who, from the confines of 
their laboratories, determine the evolutions and revolutions in the world, almost by 
magnetic influence. 

I say that books form man only insofar as they are forces in action, that is, 
manifestations of will that are transmitted and fertilized in other wills. The feudal and 
the Catholic slap, with which the accomplished warrior and the accomplished Christian 
are consecrated, is a symbol full of truth. Man is a principle of force that germinates and 
detaches itself from other forces. The most just man is always the strongest man. 

Now, it is said, this force must become stronger; it must become capable of 
understanding its own problem of will in ever broader and more comprehensive terms; it 
must be able to immediately intuit, for example, the most distant repercussions in time 
and space of an act of will performed here and now. It must then, at a later time, reflect 


on itself and will itself as a law, as a principle and norm of will for itself and for others, 


for the near and distant future. 

But there is time for that, gentlemen, there is time! This germinal and determining 
force has hardly begun to form, and already you would like to see the treatises of its 
philosophy, the tables of its law! 

I say to the leaders, especially to the leaders, of this great army on the march, that 
it is their duty to study, to prepare, to bring themselves up to the level of the adversaries 
on all terrains. But with this I do not say, God save me! that Fascism must be an 
intellectual and bookish aristocracy. 

The new aristocracy is you, born squad members, one hundred percent squad 


members, Black Shirts by your own right and in the sight of God! 


IX. 
THE PROCONSULS. 


Let's praise the Ras. 

If it is true that Fascism is a petty bourgeoisie, it is certainly a class that has 
nothing of the typical limitations, mental and character, of the European petty 
bourgeoisie as described in the immortal pages of Balzac and Maupassant; it is a new 
petty bourgeoisie, all fresh, vibrant, willful, naive; primitive even, in many ways. 

If Fascism arose from this class to which we do not belong, and for which we 
always believed we had to nurture distrust or contempt, we make honorable amends for 
the past, and we declare ourselves enthusiastic about being able to finally recognize it 
today, and follow it. 

It is a real class that arises. No longer an obscure undifferentiated plebs, but 
People, that is, defined and organized civil will of a multitude. This fascist People that 
was already confused and latent in the pre-war period, in the war found the set of great 
and serious circumstances that have rough-hewn it, and then launched it to the forefront 
of history. 


It is a new ruling class to which we must declare loyalty or war. Half measures in 


the long run make it impatient; it is a young class, expressed mainly by young people. 
The aristocrats of times gone by, the liberal, radical or various reformist bourgeois of the 
pre-war period must not presume that this class will leave them the leadership of 
command for a small price. Even restorations cost blood. 

But here we will not speak of restoration. Because in fact this new People has 
sufficient shoulders to carry on it the best of the old hierarchies. The best men of the old 
regime know very well that in Fascism or close to Fascism their energies would be much 
better valued than they were in the order of the old systems. If they do not adhere, if they 
do not fit in, it is because of mental misunderstandings and the concern to maintain a 
formal coherence with their past. 

Thus it is that Fascism had to quickly, in the midst of the confused torment of its 
gestation and its first struggles, create its own leaders. 

And these were the Ras, of whom we will speak in praise. 

The despised, the infamous Ras! 

I know some of them; comrades and friends tell me about others. Malicious 
people say of them "that they have had a good career." I say, on the contrary, that most 
of these young people would have obtained brilliant results through the usual paths of 
business, industry, and the liberal professions, if after demobilization they had not been 
immediately and fully seized by the vortex of civil strife, and never freed again. They 
have intelligence, they have initiative, they have that rare and highly marketable gift of 
being able to attract the sympathy and trust of others at first sight. 

From a bourgeois and petty point of view, they are ruined careers. Because now, 
what can be done with them? They are the leaders of these new phalanxes, only 
yesterday introduced into Italian political life. This is their function, and here is their 
fatal greatness. Their situation is identified with that of the entire country: Fascism or 
nullification. 

We have seen and heard them again recently, at the National Council. In the still 


raging storm, their voices were clear; their wills straight; their gestures, their thoughts 


were those of '19, '20, '21. The same as always! 

Astonished and bilious, the opposition cried out about the involution of Fascism, 
its return to the past; they said that Mussolini had fallen prisoner to the Ras. 

No; Mussolini had simply found his best; he had felt like a prince among his 
knights. And even the most ignorant and unconscious Italians had to realize how this 
Fascism has deep roots! 

We, for our part, recall our past. When entire provinces were prey to chaos; when 
the specter of the most absurd anarchy loomed over many parts of Italy; when every 
urban peasant could dominate the squares with obscene shouts and blackmail the 
Prefects of His Majesty; when the production and economy of the country were at the 
discretion of the league leaders; and governments negotiated internally and renounced 
abroad; and to us exiles the foreigner said: "Ah, you are Italians!", with a gesture, a tone, 
an intention, more insulting than slaps... 

And yes, we were Italians; children of that small messy country that had, who 
knows how!, won its own little dark war, and now spat on it and trampled on it in 
concert with envious foreigners, and gave all of Europe the worst examples of 
indiscipline and anarchy. We were Italians, when the railway strikes made us abandon 
Valona; and we had also been Italian soldiers, for years and years, on the plateaus, in the 
Dolomites, on the Isonzo. But now we bowed our heads so that the foreigner would not 
see our blush; and we had to keep quiet... 

Thus in exile we learned to venerate these names that the little men of the twilight 
hour easily despise. Farinacci and Lanfranconi, Pala, Ricci, Scorza, Tamburini, Bottai, 
Padovani, Bolzon... We cite at random. And how many others, small and large leaders, 
animators of tiny agricultural centers or large industrial cities; young, firm, tenacious, 
inspired, who clung to those edges of Italy, which the storm had not yet submerged, and 
desperately with their nails and teeth held onto a great faith, wanted the ruin to go no 
further, prepared their forces for the counterattack. 


The new aristocracy, the Squadrism, emerged around them. There were, around 


them, the strong and the bold; they were all already there; and in their souls they had a 
keen sense of what had to be done. But they did not have the mental courage; they were 
held back by modesty, by the timidity of the man who feels he is right but is alone; who 
feels an imperious need but does not know how to satisfy it. It was the Ras who gathered 
them, who encouraged them; who said: "this must be done; and if you do not come, we 
will go and do it alone." And then everyone went; and the liberal bourgeoisie was happy 
with the Ras! 
* * * 

Carlo Michelstaedter defines the hero as follows: “The evil of common deficiency 
speaks to him with only one voice and he resists it at every point with his whole life.” 
And further on: “If a thousand arms seize him and want to drag him along, (he) stands 
firm and by his own firmness makes others firm... He looks death in the face and gives 
life to the corpses that surround him.” 

These words seem like a prophetic definition of Mussolini, and to one degree or 
another of the Ras. 

Of whom it is said that there are too many, that they are petulant, that they are 
authoritarian. 

We maintain the opposite. This so-called Rassismo has two main faults: it is too 
small in number, and it has too weak and too uncertain a sense of its own historical 
function and reason. 

Too small: there are entire areas of Italy where, if anything, Fascism lacks young 
leaders who have the halo of great predecessors, who exercise a sharp, imperious 
attraction over their followers, who possess that minimum of culture and maturity that 
are necessary to avoid falling victim to their own success after having faced and 
defeated adversity. More than one, who behaved superbly in the darkest hours, lost his 
way immediately afterwards: he listened to the sad voices of self-love, vanity, pride; he 
sometimes stooped to envy, which is the feeling of outcasts and cowards; he believed he 


could pose as absolutely independent, that he could dictate the final word on delicate 


and vast problems, which involved all of Fascism and the whole country... They are the 
victims of good fortune; men who are still thought of with some nostalgia, even when 
they commit the most rude foolishness and hint at siding with the opposition. I say that 
the Ras are too few, and we must always consider the race open, for others to join this 
brand new General Staff of a people on the march. 

Because this is the function of the Fascist Proconsul, wherever Italian hearts 
vibrate and problems of Italianness are stirred. A directive and inspiring function, 
outside the usual ranks of the bureaucracy and outside the official representatives of the 
State. The great battle has just begun, and it is false to say that it must now be continued 
by intellectuals, technicians, and so on. The intellectual, to produce anything in history, 
must first of all be largely endowed with the marks of Colleoni. Metaphorically 
speaking, politics needs leaders who are distinguished by loftiness of character and 
strength of will; otherwise academies are created. And Italy in particular, with the 
adventurous path that awaits it, needs local leaders who are bold, youthful, 
unscrupulous, faithful to a great enterprise and a simple political creed. 


Italy has an extreme need for this ideal and practical fascist Proconsulate. 


X. 
THE PRODUCERS. 


Liberalism, which is a doctrine and a historical form of human social 
consciousness, precisely for this reason could not and cannot die completely yesterday; 
because what has been seriously thought and honestly desired never dies completely, 
except under the weight of immense catastrophes. And liberalism has to its credit, in the 
past of European history, such riches of thought and morality, that it will take a long 
historical process before they can be said to be totally digested and transformed into new 
mental and moral formations. 

Therefore, it was to be excluded from the beginning that the complex ideal revolt 


of the pre-war period, and the material revolution brought about by the war and 


subsequent events in Italy, could simply and totally eliminate Liberalism. 

Socialism, which tried in many ways, was so impoverished and almost 
dehumanized that it ended up appearing, at a certain point, as a laboratory experiment 
(of the kind done on guinea pigs) and no longer as a great and vital current of social 
transformation. And the Bolsheviks, for their part, are building in Russia that petty 
bourgeoisie, which will be the mother in the future of a new liberalism, of the Russian 
type, naturally! 

Likewise, Fascism, through a series of gradual but profound concrete experiences, 
has almost inadvertently come to confirm and reaffirm certain liberal principles that 
seemed already surpassed and almost destroyed by other recent historical movements. 

In the face of the social problem of the production and distribution of wealth, for 
example, Fascism has re-virginized the liberal principle: that the economic class is an 
abstract, and that the worker of any category is first of all a man, a soul, a conscience, a 
citizen, before being an organized person. That, therefore, the producer does not derive 
his historical and ethical duties from the class, but rather imposes them on it. 

Liberal principle, which Mazzini made his own and supported and advocated with 
little immediate success. And which is now instead a canon of Fascism, and must 
become one of the regulating principles of all national life. 

* * * 

Let us leave this point to the meditation of the so-called contemporary liberals, 
liberally supposing that they are capable of meditation. 

We are interested in clarifying: if we say that the citizen-man, the subject-man, the 
believer-man, the scholar-man, and so on, are all aspects of the concrete historical reality 
of man, while the organized worker is an abstract, we only want to conclude that the 
ethical principles on which a fascist society must and can be based are not directly 
dictated by the economic problem, or by other materialistic criteria of evaluation. 

An ideal revolt of consciences and wills, Fascism accepts the "laws of the belly" 


as problems, not as principles. It starts from clearly spiritual and moral postulates: and 


since in the life of the spirit the moral will implies and presumes transcendence, it can 
and must be said that Fascism obeys a transcendent and divine law. 

For Fascism, therefore, production, work, and the distribution of wealth are not 
initially purely economic, or empirical, problems: they are moral problems. We must set 
ourselves, as a goal of inner perfection, full understanding and intimate adherence to this 
canon: that one lives to work, much more than one works to live. 

To work means to produce, in any field; and producing has its intimate needs, its 
practical laws that concrete experience teaches us from time to time. Laws of 
subordination and hierarchy: the poet is a slave to the verse that is not yet clear and 
significant; the thinker, to the idea that is not yet clarified; the employee, to the 
bureaucratic organism for which he lives; the sailor, to the waves and winds, and to the 
discipline on board; the worker, to the discipline of the company; the industrialist, to all 
the commercial problems inherent in his production... 

And it is here that the liberal idea stops. It conceives the individual producer as a 
perfect monad determined by his own individual conscience and his own individual 
interest; but this unity thus understood is tendentially anarchic and it is only a particular 
and fortunate historical situation that can suggest to it the convenience of moderating its 
own egoism in the face of all other units, and of subjecting it to general laws. When such 
circumstances do not exist, this individual of Liberalism is the living and working 
negation of society and of every civil value. 

The fascist producer, on the other hand, accepts his function from above, and 
recognizes a duty that always transcends his individual will and his private interest. He 
is the organ of a superior social and ethical function: he is a soldier of his own particular 
army; he is an aristocrat in a very new hierarchy. He gives more than is expected; he 
overcomes economic problems by drawing inspiration from a moral principle that in 
itself transcends economics. 


* * * 


Let's not say words, mind you! Let's summarize some of the most significant and 


brightest facts in the history of Fascism. 

Italy emerged from the war with its finances in disarray, its economy in 
disequilibrium, its agricultural production greatly diminished, its war industry in a state 
of hasty liquidation and its peacetime industry disoriented and hesitant; unemployment 
high, emigration almost interrupted, population growth threatening and continuous. 

And under the auspices of the nefarious democratic ruling class, socialism of all 
shades raged and homegrown communism carried out its first experiments, as if on a 
guinea pig, on the vilified body of the nation. 

It took heroism to work, then. The heroism of those who sow without the certainty 
of reaping, of those who give ten without the firm hope of being able to reap one. It took 
precisely this aristocratic virtue of work for work's sake, of toil for toil's sake, of giving 
and doing for the love of the work and of the risk, and not for calculation of advantages! 
There was a notable part of the Italian people who had this heroism, and revealed this 
aristocratic virtue in themselves. 

Fascism did not create this mass of producers; because it could not materially 
accomplish such a colossal work in a few years of life. Rather, it sensed its existence, 
gave it a conscience and purposes, channeled it into its process; led it toward victory. 

And since every effective idea must translate into stable organisms or perish, here 
is the institution of the fascist trade unions, which gathers together the complex of these 
immense productive energies, and brings them to weigh and express themselves directly 
in the life of the Italian State. 

With the legal recognition of trade unions, one will not have to worry so much 
about establishing rights, but first and foremost the duties of work and production. That 
is, the moral, political and social duties of the producer, to whatever category he 
belongs, in relation to his production. With this, the ethical principles will be established 
that will have to rigidly frame the economic function in the complex organism of the 
nation. 


This aspect of the reform, if neglected, would reduce the value of the entire 


reform to almost nothing. Because this Italian citizen of ours, of whom so much has 
been said badly as a voter, will not really change, and certainly will not change for the 
better, the day that instead of being a "general political voter" he will have become a 
"trade union political voter". The difference between the two orders of political 
functions must reside mainly in the fact that while the current voter is an anonymous, 
irresponsible person free from any discipline or duty inherent in the function of voting, 
the trade union voter must be identifiable, and tied to a precise set of duties before the 
State, which summarizes the supreme interests and the supreme needs of the Fatherland. 
* * * 

There is, in short, a surplus of toil, of industriousness, to which every single 
producer must be held for the good of the fatherland. As the State lives with that surplus 
of private earnings, which every taxpayer pays to it, the concrete and historical unity of 
the nation lives, prospers and asserts itself in the world thanks to that surplus of work 
that every producer does, not for himself, but for the common interest. And as the 
Constitution recognizes the taxpayer's right to control the use that is made of his money, 
it must also recognize the producer as such the right to control the use of his ultra- 
economic activities. But these activities must be there first of all! That is, it must be 
established that the producer, of whatever category, before producing for himself, 
produces for the fatherland; and then controls, within the constitutional organs, the use 
that governments make of this great mass of common wealth. 

This is the ideal goal. Only in order to achieve it can one, and better, speak of an 
aristocracy of labor. Which has always existed in Italy, as the post-war experience has 
clearly demonstrated, and as has been demonstrated by the behavior of the largest Italian 
productive classes after the advent of Fascism. Mussolini has repeatedly recognized that 
Italian workers were the most serious, effective and silent collaborators in his grandiose 
work of government. 

So the raw material is good, the start-up is there. Let's keep the goal clearly in 


sight: that every producer be concretely required to act as a soldier of Italian civilization 


and greatness, that all productive effort be moved and inspired by social and moral laws 
that transcend the individual and the individual interest. 

This is, then, the problem of the entire modern world: and, due to an affinity of 
situations that deserves examination, the two countries that are already most concretely 
on the way to solving it are today Italy and Russia. But Russia, economically a few 
centuries behind, will provide examples that are poorly applicable to all the great 
processes of modern production. Italy could be the most exquisite model. 

Let us make one last consideration, which will come as a surprise to some readers. 
If we are able to create a moral discipline of production in Italy, this will then be our 
greatest title and principal instrument for an imperial function, for our prevalence in the 
world. It is precisely this "empire of producers" for which the modern world is thirsty! 
But, to move in this direction, we must discard the childish ideas of exclusively military, 
colonial and similar conquests. Force itself, the sacrosanct force of courage, of muscles 
and cannons, has a decisive value only when it imposes the seal of the accomplished fact 
on truly accomplished facts; on the principles, systems and works of which the world 


universally feels the need. 


XI. 
TRADE UNION EXPERIMENTS. 


The success of fascist trade unionism in the metalworkers' dispute’ should provide 
a reason for satisfaction but, more, for reflection. Despite the partisan foolishness of the 
interpretations given by liberals and democrats and socialists, and other similar 
unpleasant remnants of the past Italian decadence, the great people of workers and right- 
thinking people have understood our action, have applauded, have rejoiced at the 
outcome and at what this outcome represents in the history of modern economic 
struggles. 


But it is useful to put the matter back into its proper terms and dispel some 


3 In the spring of 1925. 


legends. 

In the meantime, the misunderstanding hidden behind the word 
"collaborationism" must be said to have collapsed. Collaboration, more or less cordial, 
more or less fruitful, exists in fact between workers and industrialists wherever there is a 
functioning industry. And it also exists, except in periods of crisis and open conflict, 
between industrialists and unions, whether these are red, white or tricolour. The 
misunderstanding arose from the assumption that national unionism denied from the 
beginning, and from the beginning wanted to avoid by all means, conflicts, crises and 
clashes between the main forces of production. Now, if this was the dream of some 
evangelical fascist organizer, it was always a dream: and it is good to awaken from 
dreams as soon as possible, when one has to navigate the rough sea of reality. We all 
collaborate in the world, but we are all then autonomous centers of ideals, passions, 
interests, which add up and sharpen in certain periods of history, creating clashes, crises, 
solutions, and opening up new paths. A corporation of producers is a collective unit that 
embraces and coordinates a great number of personal aspirations and interests, and does 
not cancel them: indeed, its intimate reason for being is in the fact that those interests 
and ideals of individuals exist, are urgent, and want to be protected and satisfied. Hence 
the need, in certain situations, for open and declared struggle. 

But, and here is the second point, is not all this also true for the contrasts and 
antinomies of individual interests? Is a competitor in commerce less fearsome because 
his political ideas are red or white or tricolour? And did industrialists perhaps believe 
that fascist trade unionism would guarantee them a system of uneconomic profits based 
on a system of uneconomic low wages? Yes, Italy must defeat many competitors in the 
world, exploiting the privilege of more modest wages; relatively low wages are therefore 
in the interest of Italian industrialists and workers alike. But, "this is the way..."! Even 
today, and outside the metallurgical field, there are industries that make enormous 
speculative profits and maintain certain wages at levels that are absolutely inadequate to 


the cost of living in our times. Adapting to a slightly lower percentage of profit, and 


ensuring more adequate wages, would guarantee greater stability of production, for the 
present and the future. 

It is still and always the mentality of "speculation", which, through the trade union 
and political work of the industrial federations, peeps out and threatens to overwhelm 
the effectively and economically productive mentality. The contrast of the various 
interests flowing into production is healthy, it is vital, and it serves to give the sense of 
economic reality to those who could lose it behind the mirages of anti-economic 
speculation. This is true for individuals as well as for corporations, and there is no 
difference in political color that can change this truth. 

So, one wonders, how do you distinguish yourselves, "doctrinally", from 
associations directly or indirectly inspired by socialism? 

This typically Italian mania for passing the doctrinal and philosophical test to 
anyone who does or wants to do something in the world must be related and 
proportionate, I believe, to our illiteracy. People who are poorly educated, or 
superficially educated, love to have axioms and philosophical nonsense paraded before 
them at every turn. But on the other hand it is not difficult to answer that democratism 
always tends to support the interest of the many against that of the few, that is, of the 
thousand workers against the one industrialist; that therefore democratic unionism by its 
very nature bends towards socialist unionism. And socialism in turn, posing the problem 
of the distribution of wealth as the final and ultimate term of every social fact, does not 
conceive of harmony that is not given by the conquest of all economic and political 
power by the working classes. And it is always, in the end, a question of the economic 
myth placed before the ethical myth, whatever it may be. The socialist ideal is nothing 
but the anarchist ideal translated into terms of class economy. Democracy is the 
necessary logical and historical precedent of communism; liberalism, as Corriere della 
Sera says, is the necessary logical and historical precedent of anarchy. The two pairs of 
antecedents and successors coincide in many ways, morally they are equivalent, 


politically they collaborate and must collaborate. 


Fascist syndicalism looks to the interest of production. But this interest, in turn, 
should not be taken in its abstractness: because in this way we would come to bow to a 
new idol of mud, no better or worse than those of political equality and economic 
equality, against which we have fought and are fighting. This "interest of production" is 
nothing other than, for us, a necessary element for the ethical progress, for the historical 
advancement of the Italian homeland. Here we are not talking about interests and 
happiness: we are talking about ideals and myths: we are presuming a religious vision of 
life, understood more as a duty towards something else than as an end in itself. 

A nation capable only of producing and living on a primitive economic level may 
also be "happier" than a nation that is very advanced in its economy and standard of 
living. But a nation that has, as we have, a religious sense of its nobility and its universal 
function, "must" also know how to raise its own level of production and the standard of 
its economic life. The interest of production therefore takes on for us a national and 
moral value, a religious and universal value. 

This is the impulse that makes us act in the economic field even if many of our 
people do not know how to formulate it clearly even to themselves. All the rest is 
empirical, occasional, political evaluation, and will mean that from time to time we can 
be accused of connivance with the bosses or of Bolshevik demagogy, and we will be 
hated sometimes by one group of interested parties, sometimes by another. Appealing to 
our most genuine and candid fascist instinct, we will take from time to time those 
decisions that the cases will require, and we will flee from casuistic dogmatism both in 
economics and in morality. 

But all this is also useful to answer those who cry out that the State should not 
have intervened in any way. This would be true for the liberal State of the old style; it is 
false for the fascist State. If in a great economic conflict we see an ethical problem, and 
nothing but an ethical problem, of interest to the whole community, the fascist State is 
called into question in person first; in the ways and forms that experience, tradition, the 


institution and the political wisdom of our leaders will be able to establish from time to 


time. 

A final corollary must be drawn, to teach us and our organizers. And it is that 
there is no particular and specific "economic" problem of fascist syndicalism. It is 
useless and harmful for us to elaborate our own theory of the "economic" organization 
of fascist national society. The problem is entirely moral and political (I mean the total 
and concrete problem); for there will always be partial and abstract economic problems, 
which it would be good to study in depth in time. 

It is a question of inspiration, of religiosity, of morality, of tradition, of custom, of 
etiquette. Even today our Corporations are only very occasional associations, intended 
for the immediate economic defense of their members; now they must develop; they 
must become "moral persons". And it will also be useful, to this end, to accelerate and 
deepen the studies to give them a direct function and political responsibility in the 
country. 

Rich and wonderful field of action for all men of good will! Above all, it is 
essential that nothing be conceded to the mentality of the adversaries. To achieve 
essential and lasting goals in this field, at least fifty years of moral intransigence and 


practical "integralism" on the part of the fascist movement will be necessary. 


XII. 
THE LEADER. 


We affirm that Fascism owes obedience, homage, devotion to the Sovereign. 

And at the same time let us clarify: if you offer the services of a groom to a 
division head of a Roman Ministry, who doesn't even know how many legs a horse has, 
what will that most worthy commander ever do with him? If you offer the services of a 
violin maker to someone who doesn't know music, or those of a language teacher to 
someone who can't or doesn't want to learn languages, what common sense will there be 
in the offer? 


And, again, if the division head, or the other two mentioned above, accept 


groomsmen and lutist and master, they will do so to use them as such; for they will not 
want to put the groom to marginalize practices, or the lutist to dig the land! 

Now we say that when the historical fact of capital importance of the oath to the 
King by the Volunteer Militia occurred, it was not only the Militia that swore to the 
King, but the King that received and accepted the oath. If Fascism has thus become 
monarchic and dynastic, Monarchy and Dynasty have also, in this way, become at least a 
little fascist. 

* * * 

We know the traditional loyalty, or rather the rigid loyalty, of the House of Savoy. 
It is a virtue not universal among Italians; it is therefore good that it is found at the 
highest level in the reigning Family of Italy. The Savoys have sworn the Constitution; 
and therefore Italy and the world may fall, but no Savoy on his own initiative will ever 
fail to respect the letter or the spirit of the oath. 

Indeed, for fear of falling into default, they will not interpret the Statute in that 
rigidly monarchical sense that certain articles would imply, but rather in the liberal- 
democratic sense that has prevailed in Italian political life over the last fifty years. Thus 
in Italy, up to now, and until the elective bodies return to the King those powers that past 
misgovernments had taken from him, constitutional monarchy has been equivalent and 
will be equivalent to democratic-liberal monarchy. 

And there are those who smile when they think of the function of the democratic- 
liberal King as similar to that of a plumed puppet, who is condemned to always appear 
and act in the front row, while others are always the ones who pull the strings and emit 
the voice. We do not smile; we think instead that the position of a democratic-liberal 
King is the most burdensome and onerous and difficult of all those that can exist in a 
state; since such a King must have all the virtues of tradition, of race, of instinct; and at 
the same time those of intelligence, of adaptability, of versatility; he must know how to 
remain devoted to the eternal laws of the fatherland, and at the same time understand the 


momentary fluctuations of popular mood, and always know how to face them, guide 


them... We are terribly serious and worried and frightened on this subject; because if the 
star of Italy has given us a King like this up to now (and preserves him for us), it might 
not give us another one like him tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. 

We don't want a liberal democratic King; we want a King who is King, and that's 
it! 

We will not be able to repeat the March on Rome on command, every time a 
bunch of irresponsible politicians have reduced the fatherland to the brink of ruin, and 
the Dynasty to an almost total abdication in fact. Today the Dynasty has the Militia; 
preserve it, educate it, improve it; popularize it over time in all categories of Italians, 
whatever party they belong to! 

And let's not talk about the uselessness of Fascism because there is the Monarchy. 
With Fascism gone, the public trial against the Monarchy would automatically begin 
again. 

And maybe this time it would go much further!... 

* * * 

I meant to say that the states of contemporary Europe mostly represent the case of 
what Vico called "corrupt democracy"; which always follows another period in which 
the original aristocracy, founder of every state and initiator of history, has generalized 
and spread so as to include a large part of the population. 

And as long as the masses are influenced by the aristocratic traditions (such as 
those which were established by the Majors) which constitute the basis of the state, there 
will be a “virtuous democracy”; but since it is the masses, that is, more susceptible to 
yielding to the weight of its own needs than to being inspired by the height of the duties 
of state, it is therefore inevitable that sooner or later the virtuous democracy will become 
corrupted, degenerate, and above the irreconcilable civil discords the upright and severe 
figure of the Prince will finally arise. 

Such were the great absolute Monarchies (of the continent) in past centuries: 


resolvers of aristocratic corruption and popular indiscipline. And they were above all 


democratic in the sense that they protected the masses against the predominance of the 
few richest. And such they were and will probably always be: by the very nature of the 
human character. 

Now, who protects, and against whom, our current Italian Monarchy? Princes, 
slaves, there are none. We are rather in a regime of liberal democracy that borders 
confusedly and frequently on anarchy. 

Let's say (and let's not make the definition seem too sarcastic) that the function of 
the Crown in the Third Italy is, or should be, to defend Italy against the Italians. 

* * * 

Which was also, and is, a fundamental function of Fascism and the Fascist 
Government. Therefore the King can (I would say: must) ensure that Fascism does not 
abuse this or other historical functions, but a profound contrast between Fascism and the 
Crown would be, today and always, anti-historical and anti-national. 

Here then is how, in the present hour, the figure of the Leader of Fascism 
completes that of the Monarch and presents itself, not only as a function, but as a 
historical necessity of Italy. The Monarch alone, tied to the constitution and to custom, 
would bring Italy back into the vicious and ruinous circle of years gone by; and the 
Leader of Fascism alone would not guarantee the future: because no party, as no 
revolution, can by itself guarantee the future stability of the State. 

But let us fantasize about a future era, in which rancor and disappointments are no 
longer as bitter as they are today, in which political struggle is no longer so bitter; in 
which Italians can with relative harmony of spirit face the great problems of the entire 
nation. And then, if Italy really must be nothing but a corrupt democracy, the only 
institution necessary for its life will be the monarchy. But if instead it will be a creative 
and young State, propulsive and bold; if this sense that we have, of infinite new germs 
that swarm in the subsoil of the Italian people, and that at times, in flashes, give the 
impression of a spring and entirely new civilization, proves not to be false - in short, if 


Italy will have tomorrow a proper and original function in the world - then alongside the 


monarchic institution we must develop, we must expect (because it will inevitably come 
if the premise is not false), a new and original aristocracy. It will be the living general 
staff of the Italian revenge in the world; it will be dynamic and creative and 
unscrupulous; it will be liberal, if by liberal we mean the attitude of those who, strong, 
want the competition of all the strong, because in this competition they count on being 
able to prevail. 

This aristocracy, made up of willpower, character, tenacity and audacity, of 
absolute devotion to a cause consisting of a few clear principles and ideals (also made 
up, in an absolutely subordinate and secondary way, of intelligence and thoughtfulness), 
this aristocracy will be able to create the new and great Italy, or otherwise the new and 
great Italy will never be created. 

In it (let us not prejudge the future!) a King may well find himself the real and 
effective head of the new Barons; first among equals in their number. But it will be a 
coincidence. The function of the Monarchy is different: it is to dominate all forces, even 
the most vital and healthy, and prevent them from seriously harming the popular mass, 
or from seriously endangering the continuity of the State. But for their part the 
aristocrats, if they exist and to the extent that they exist, will always be in front of the 
Crown as an element collaborating in substance, but heterogeneous in substance, and 
often contrasting in this or that particular of the politics of the passing day. And they will 
necessarily have their leader, or leaders, who will probably be the Monarchs. 

It is not surprising that the Church has generally made common cause with 
monarchies, and especially with absolute monarchies, which are the most popular; it is 
not surprising that the great aristocracies have always been heralded by small minorities 
of poets, saints, heretics, madmen and heroes, and have then actually been initiated by 


other minorities, who above all had the strength, and the persuasion of strength. 


XII. 
THE BIGGEST MATCH. 


Fascism is playing a global game. 

Are we all aware of this? Do all Italians, of all political tendencies and nuances, 
understand it? 

Perhaps only the extremists of socialism understand this. They at least must 
understand it, inferring it from the ever more intense financial and moral support they 
receive from abroad, directly or through their partners across the Alps. 

Since two forces and two powerful nuclei of political and economic interests 
gravitate throughout the world against Fascism; and they are: Russian Communism, 
which fears the spread (or even just the stabilization in Italy) of this youthful force 
hostile to its type of socialism, and the Masonic and plutocratic democracy of French 
type and origin, which sees in Fascism a concrete effort to overcome its mentality, its 
systems, and to defeat the vast heavy backward international network of its interests and 
intrigues. 

Both these forces are based on foreign mentalities and interests. Both deplore, in 
addition to the final victory of a political movement hostile to their particular interests, 
an increase in the power and dignity of Italy in the world. 

Every Italian who crosses the borders without blindfolded by prejudice will feel 
that today in the world Fascism embodies, summarizes and represents a dynamic and 
progressive principle of Italianness. 

It is an international function, it is an international force. While democracy or 
socialism would bring us back to the wake of other powers and other countries, Fascism 
establishes in the world an Italian priority and an Italian directive. 

To those who ask the Fascist Government: give us back our dignity among 
civilized nations - the answer must be more than a dignity, Fascism has given you and 
even more intends to give you a primacy. 

* * * 
It is a fact that today politics is no longer done in isolation in each nation, without 


repercussions and echoes from the outside world. The old internal politics is also 


becoming, in its own way, international. Fascism accelerates and intensifies this process. 
A sort of European political stock exchange is forming, with its clearing houses. And it 
is on this international political market that today Mussolini's actions are followed and 
studied, with undoubted interest and sometimes with deep concern. There are those who 
have played low and those who have played high. 

It is useless to comment on this fact: it must be noted and taken into account. But 
we must not let pass without comment the attitude and the work of the Italian anti- 
fascists, of all shades, who speculate on the decline of the Italian Fascism title and on the 
rise of foreign titles: socialism, democracy, liberalism, or whatever. These operations, 
which would already be very deplorable on the financial market, are to be defined, on 
the political market, as betrayals. 

A remote and recent past teaches us, without the possibility of misunderstandings 
and different interpretations, how all the political movements of the old and recent 
Italian left have enfeoffed Italy to foreign nations. Italians should not forget the 
antechambers of Minister Schanzer, the renunciations of Minister Sforza, the defamatory 
retreats of President Giolitti, the general tone of servility to foreigners that characterized 
Italian foreign policy in the period between Crispi and Mussolini. 

A liberal-democratic-socialist Italy has always meant an Italy excluded from the 
great paths of international life, a secondary, subordinate or vassal force. 

This explains how international anti-fascism, increasingly active and aggressive, 
finds the consensus, albeit tacit and hidden, of many foreign chancelleries and ruling 
circles. 

But it becomes increasingly important to explain the fact, new in modern history, 
of the very broad sympathies that an Italian political movement, Fascism, gathers in 
many foreign circles. 

* * * 
For this fact, one should not give too much credit, or blame, to the Italian Fasci 


abroad. Their work, in reality, is directed above all at Italians. It aims to discipline them 


and support them in the great fascist enterprise of the rebirth of the nation. In front of 
foreigners, the Fasci abroad limit themselves to an almost negative function: that of 
correcting the false interpretations of Italian facts, of spreading in general a more serious 
knowledge of the problems and virtues of our country. 

The influence of Fascism on the minds of foreigners derives mostly from its 
efficiency in Italian politics. It is the example of what Fascism has done and can do (if it 
wants to) in Italy, which weighs in a sometimes decisive way on the public opinion of all 
the civilized countries of the world. 

Hence we see imitations arise, even if often unfaithful and sometimes grotesque. 
Imitations which for now are limited to copying the external and macroscopic aspect of 
Fascism (the squad organization, the fight to the bitter end against the forces of the red 
revolution), but which may in the future take example from those radical reforms of 
institutions and political habits that Fascism will have to bring to Italy (that Fascism 
must prepare, quickly and seriously, to bring). 

All this is not heard and not known in Italy; and let's go to the Oppositions, which 
naturally have the mission of not knowing it; but the fascists do not know it, neither at 
the bottom nor at the top, or at least they do not take it into account. 

Those who seem to ignore it above all are those who make a big deal out of the 
most sensational and theatrical aspects of Fascism, and are not even remotely concerned 
about its contents, its internal richness, its substantial fruitfulness, its real validity in 
creating new institutions and forms of political life. 

Fascist Italy must now become aware of its universal function and validity; it must 
study and deepen this first magnificent trace that hints at greater destinies. 

* * * 

All our passionate attention today, of course, is directed to what Fascism will be 
and will do in Italy. But let us not lose sight of that larger problem, which in the times to 
come could become the maximum pivot, and the fundamental problem, of a renewed 


and greater Italy. 


And let us say clearly that all our friends and supporters beyond the Alps would 
be, in judging the current and internal problem of Fascism, revisionists. Which means 
little since they are judges who do not clearly possess all the aspects of the situation. But 
it means a great deal if one considers that today the world expects from us the creation 
of a new state, the real establishment, and not only in words, of our own regime. In 
short, it expects from us the implementation of a radical program with... revisionist 
methods. 

Whether this is an irreconcilable irreconcilability, we do not know. The elements 
known to the writer would lead him to conclude that such irreconcilability does not 
exist. Warning, however, at the same time, that it would be a long undertaking, today 
barely begun. 

Because it seems to us that those who affirm that Fascism is the master of the 
State are mistaken. It is the master, at best, of the government, and of a non- 
homogeneous and non-compact parliamentary majority. The Italian State is still almost 
entirely pre-fascist, and partly anti-fascist. And to transform it, men, systems, mentalities 
are needed; because otherwise any revolution ends in the void or falls into the 
reactionary vortex. 

Let us say that all that part of the world's political forces that looks at our 
movement with sympathy, or even with envy, wants precisely to witness the formation 
of a fascist state; because otherwise Fascism will have been, for them, nothing more than 


a picturesque episode in a secondary country. 


XIV. 
US AND THE FOREIGN FASCISTS. 


The question of our possible relations with fascist or pro-fascist movements that 
have arisen abroad and among foreigners already has a principle of "literature" of its 
own. I will not mention myself, but I can recall Suckert's Living Europe, and the 


subsequent journalistic activity of the same writer, where there is a tendency to see 


Fascism as a model of trade union revolution, based on a national and traditionalist 
myth, rather than an internationalist and humanitarian one. A thesis that was already 
hinted at in his time also by Odon Por, the very authoritative Hungarian writer on social 
and trade union problems, in his book Fascism, published in London by the Labor 
Publishing House in 1923. 

This current, which is linked to the first undoubtedly socialist, or at least 
syndicalist, origins of Fascism, does not seem to gain much credit in our day. The critics, 
I do not know to what extent serene and disinterested, assert that our Corporations have 
not yet reached a "line", a character of their own. Nor do we hear much talk of fascist 
cooperativism. Perhaps the problem will still require years to mature, to present itself in 
its genuine and fundamental forms. For now the fascist organizers seem to have 
inherited a good part of the socialist syndicalist mentality (nor could it be otherwise) and 
find themselves, like the philosophy of our times and of all times, agitated in the contrast 
and clash between general ideas and particular experiences: peasants and workers, tenant 
farmers, sharecroppers and laborers, peasants or workers from central, middle and 
southern Italy, etc.; a jumble of different situations and needs, in the face of which the 
concept of "national syndicalism" is condemned to remain for a long time little more 
than an abstract concept. They are the same rocks on which the old boat of Italian 
socialism foundered and among which we have, in comparison with it, only one but very 
strong superiority: our very limited doctrinarism, and therefore our elastic adaptability to 
various changing situations. 

Of course, today one cannot even think of exporting a product that is still so fluid 
and uncertain, such as fascist trade unionism: and it remains in fact that part of our 
program that our foreign sympathizers have not even taken into consideration up to now. 
We ourselves have the impression that our trade unionism has been brought to the fore 
by Fascism as a political movement and as an insurrectional force: so that, lacking the 
latter, the former would perhaps be destined to disappear very soon. Now it is precisely 


our political movement, and our voluntarist and insurrectional mentality, that our 


admirers abroad have intended to imitate up to now. 

Here the real problem arises. Because the so-called "foreign Fascisms" all have a 
common characteristic: they are nationalist movements; and, as such, at least in front of 
the general public, they have an interest in appearing completely autonomous, even 
spiritually, with respect to analogous or similar foreign movements. For example, there 
is, in England, a young association called "British Fascists", and there also exists in 
England a typical English Freemasonry, which is also nationalist, a friend of the State 
religion, notoriously and openly headed by the King and the Prince of Wales, and 
devoted to essentially philanthropic purposes. Now it has happened that, after the 
announcement of the planned fascist law against secret societies, some lodges of English 
Freemasonry have believed it necessary to assume a hostile attitude towards the "British 
Fascists", out of... solidarity with the Italian Freemasons! 

It is clear, from this small example, that our relations with the "foreign Fascisms" 
cannot for now assume any other character than that of cordiality and courtesy, without 
any commitments on either side; and it should also be very clear that the whole problem 
is not ripe to be discussed in any other way than in an unofficial, and I would almost say 
academic, manner. These nationalisms are jealous of each other, and as long as Fascism 
acts solely as a nationalist movement, it is its destiny to be regarded with suspicion, and 
even with a correct and courteous suspicion, by its brothers born beyond the borders. 
Some form of prudent collaboration can only be achieved through common police 
activity, defense, in the face of common enemies, that is, in the face of the various red, 
green and other colored internationalisms: always keeping in mind the different 
meanings and values that these same internationalisms assume in the various nations. 

But let us hasten to say that these foreign imitations of Fascism are up to now, and 
for the most part, spurious offspring of the Italian example and model. To be convinced 
of this, even a summary examination of the classes of the population that constitute their 
core, and that impose their own mentality on them, would be enough. While in our 


country Fascism was born from the lower middle class and from a part of the people 


(especially rural), and has almost always received the sympathy of high industry and the 
high clergy, abroad it is born mainly from the upper middle class and the nobility, while 
businessmen (mostly tied to the liberal tradition and mentality) and all the lower classes 
of the population look upon it with suspicion. 

In short, Italian Fascism is essentially revolutionary, while the so-called foreign 
Fascisms are conservative. Our Fascism is the yearning and the new impulse of a people 
that must re-establish its position and dignity in the world; "their" Fascisms represent the 
need, on the part of peoples who have already "arrived" and of established aristocracies, 
to keep things as they are. 

So, divergence and opposition across the board? No: as long as we can overcome 
the traditional narrow nationalistic mentality and transform it into a substantially 
imperial mentality, that is, dynamic and open towards the world and the future. 

It has been said that these foreign "Fascisms" tend to keep things as they are; but 
it is quite certain that they will not be able to succeed. The world moves; and it moves 
by the work of great forces, of great simple ideas, or myths, if you will, which gradually 
shake it in every part. Today we must recognize that the world moves (in the sense that it 
"changes", not that it progresses) above all under the impulse of the communist myth. 
Our foreign friends therefore find themselves having a function, in the history of their 
countries, which is equivalent to the brake, not the engine of a machine. Our Fascism is 
instead, and must become more, a driving force. It is inevitable that in the long clash the 
fascist impulse or the Muscovite impulse must prevail, and that all the other forces will 
progressively aggregate behind these two. The problem, the only real problem, which 
should make us all thoughtful and absorbed, is that of preparing ourselves for the 
formidable function that the future presents to us; It is to mature in the face of the 
fundamental problems of our time, concrete solutions that can be models for others; it is 
to educate ourselves and others to the idea and ideas of our universal function 
predominant in the world of tomorrow. 


The "fascist international" will be formed only then, when foreign conservatism 


finds its only valid refuge behind the banners of the Italian fascist revolution. 


XV. 
THE NATION AND THE EMPIRE. 


The crisis of Italy in the post-war period, they said, is a crisis of culture. This was 
said above all by those, typical remnants of another generation, who seem to have 
always been very concerned with their own education and intelligence; cold impartial 
intelligence, and objective education. 

That these people knew ours and other peoples, through intimacy of life and 
cordial consent, I doubt very much. And who knows what monsters of culture these 
people delude themselves into thinking that the flourishing, robust and imperial peoples 
of today are. 

In our country, I would say, there is too much badly placed culture. Unequal and 
badly set up. Classes that are completely penniless from a spiritual point of view, we can 
say that we do not have them; highly cultured individuals, even too many; and that 
myriad of useless graduates, who hinder political life no less than the freely spiritual 
one. 

The capital error of our entire culture, in over fifty years of national life, has been 
that of not having constituted, almost at all, a principle of education: it has not given 
characteristics, it has not shod large classes of citizens in those problems of practical 
life, which are daily problems, and fundamental for having any clear form of civil life. 

We have lived up to now squandering the heritage left to us by pre-national 
regimes (enormous to say!) and undermining the powerful moral capital of the Catholic 
education of our people. 

I say that socially the popular classes of Italy are worth more and much better than 
the so-called cultured and ruling classes: than ourselves, in three words! The good 
people, whoever really knows them, are on the whole very social and sociable: 


supportive, hospitable, reasonable, religious. Without our leadership they would perhaps 


march, although more obscurely, much better. And up to now the secular and state 
education of the new Italy, of the free and united Italy, must be said on the whole to have 
failed in its fundamental aims. 

We are in a very muddy swamp, where every movement is risky as well as very 
painful: where the seriousness of thought and soul are not appreciated, or not 
understood, or interpreted backwards. It is useless to specify; it should be done with 
words that everyone now knows and repeats: but that almost no one cares to think, to 
understand, to live. 

Only on one point can and must the education received by Italians up to now be 
generically absolved: love of country. Undoubtedly this has been spread, and the war 
and Fascism prove it. It has been spread in a very casual and crude way, as an imprecise 
and almost irresponsible sentiment, with superfluities, coarseness, rhetoric and endless 
incongruities; but it is a social sentiment to which, in any case, a great mass of Italians 
has been won. And if it were not for anything else, let us at least absolve the two 
generations that preceded us for this. 

But now, once again, enough with winging it! At the root of our major practical 
Italian problems, there are basic problems of conscience and conviction. It is moral 
conscience that sets the major problems of practice, of politics; and it is useless to know 
all the circumstances of fact, when one is not precise to oneself about what one wants to 
do. 

It is also useless to say that we want a great Italy, when our own conscience is 
beginning to no longer be large and clear enough to conceive, or at least intuit, this 
future, too generic, greatness of our country. 

Here I ask the question whether ours is, must and can be a national patriotism, or 
an imperial patriotism. 

* * * 
It may seem to many like a trivial question; and they will say: but we begin with 


the nation to move towards the empire! 


I say first of all that between the two things there is no passage, there is antinomy. 
If, at least, one wants to give each word its meaning. Because a word is often a destiny, a 
story. Confusing it with another can be like exchanging the flags of enemy armies; or 
like taking someone else's wife, and then hiding behind the excuse that one intended to 
take one's own, and that in the end it was always a woman! 

Thus, behind the words nation and empire, two opposing histories, two 
irreconcilable mentalities are hidden. And to distinguish them, we must take each one in 
its essential meaning, and not simply rely on the current use of them, otherwise we are 
wandering in the void and fail to reach any clear conclusion. Just as the habit does not 
make the man, so the use of a word, in a given case, is not always enough to guarantee 
that it is precisely that thing that the word should essentially indicate. 

Let us say then that the nation is based on an immanent conception and value, the 
empire on a transcendent value. The nation is intellectual, the empire is mystical. The 
nation is, at root, economic (hedonistic); the empire is ethical. The nation is bourgeois; 
the empire is monarchic, oligarchic and popular. 

The nation is, in action: a problem of unreflected immediacy. The empire is a fact 
or a to be done. And therefore nations are democracies of a liberal type or tendency: 
associations of citizens who see individual ends strengthened in a common end (this 
conditioned by those). While empires, as facts, are monarchies or oligarchies: a man or a 
class that transmits a principle of social life that transcends the various monads from 
which the given society is composed; and empires to be made are aristocracies in 
motion, revolutionary minorities that must win and define themselves on the basis of a 
Myth, of a principle of social life that is transcendent and, in the process of its concrete 
realization, increasingly precise and dogmatic. Here, the common end will strengthen 
itself in the ends of individuals, dominating and directing them as it pleases. 

The mass of the people, composed of many monads whose individual aims are 
more modest in size and intensity, is always inclined towards empires, while the 


bourgeois character and mentality cannot tolerate anything other than the concept and 


reality of the nation (and here it is evident that we do not take the word nation in its 
etymological sense, but rather in the historical one that has been shaped for it by all of 
European history, from the Middle Ages onwards). 

Let us say again that the nation serves the citizens, but the subjects serve the 
empire. The nation is a business, the empire is a duty; the first can be a belief, the 
second is an inspiration. 

Here we are not talking about philosophy; here we are not making a philosophical 
distinction. Philosophy, when one takes the trouble to think, is always in action; in short, 
one must always make it. This does not mean that every concept or distinction must 
necessarily be philosophical. Here we distinguish mentalities, psychologies, specific 
modes of being of the human will, as modern history brings them to us; we are not 
tracing any philosophy of history but an empirical and perhaps aesthetic distinction, 
capable of helping the clarification of our will. 

Within these limits we believe we have made it clear that nation and empire are 
the two opposite ways of considering social reality today, that 1s, the two concrete 
opposite directives of social will. 

* * * 

Now we must see, always historically, where nationalism is and where 
imperialism is, in our times. 

Peoples who do not take life too seriously, non-Catholic and non-Southern 
peoples, can well be constitutionally representative and democratic; they can be (or 
rather are perhaps only led to be) more or less prosperous bourgeoisies. Not so we, who 
consider life and death with terrible seriousness. For us it is always a question of 
responding to the word of God, of implementing that word. They may have the genius of 
the distributive mentality, we have the genius of the constructive mentality. 

Let us look at the bases of social life of our people: Church, family, corporations; 
that is; spirit of authority, spirit of tradition, sense of hierarchy. But authority, hierarchy 


and traditions as transcending episodes and individuals. This is our people. 


All this is destined for imperialism. 

And let us see where nationalism is. It, with its connected "realpolitik", is a 
product of an enlightened and democratic mentality; it is the extreme right of that entire 
historical reality which has had, as its extreme left, hedonism and socialist economism. 
A reality which has polarized the entire political struggle in the world around nations, 
around national monads (as in other times there was a struggle around dualisms: empire- 
church, or reform-counter-reformation). 

At the center of all this reality is liberalism and the principle of individual 
autocracy. A principle that we call bourgeois because of its origin and the function it has 
had in history; a rationalist and protestant principle (autonomy of conscience and 
autonomy of individual interests; the root of authority is in the individual associates; 
society is a contract; its ideals and its myths in action must therefore be, here and now, 
the product of the interests and current consciences of individuals). Through this 
liberalism, the modern north-western bourgeoisies have affirmed their dominion. 

But the poor and working classes found that, if this system of political life 
benefited the bourgeois individual, it harmed instead the category, the proletarian class, 
which remained economically enslaved, and without real defense against the selfishness 
of the few. And so they accepted, indeed accentuated the principles of monadism, 
hedonism and contractualism; but, as a monad, they understood the class. And this was, 
with the complicity of democracy, socialism: the extreme left-wing boil of liberal 
society. 

Nationalism was its extreme right-wing boil. Not the class and not the individual, 
it was thought, but the nation. It too is a monad, egocentric, hedonistic and rationally 
active in the world. Economic, political, military and traditional unity; finding in itself 
its inspiration, its motives, its law; a free individual among other free individuals; 
contractually bound by its own free initiative to all (the myth of the League of Nations) 
or to some of its similar individuals; tending, within the limits of these freely chosen 


international laws, to overwhelm and dominate them, at least indirectly. 


Socialism and nationalism are two logical and historical derivations of the liberal 
rationalist principle. 

* * * 

When we say that nature does not make leaps, we are truly saying that human 
thought is a continuous process, a continuous mutation whose passages and phases can 
be detected only by abstracting; since by remaining in the concrete one remains in the 
sphere of action, which in and of itself has no phases or passages. 

But philosophy must serve the historian precisely because it provides the abstract 
syntheses of the ever-changing directives of the human will. And so, here too, it is not a 
philosophy of history, but rather a history of philosophy. 

And on this ground we say that idealism, since the end of the 18th century, has 
begun to summarize very clearly, indeed to prevent and form, the tendency of the 
deepest spirits to revolt against bourgeois reality and mentality, it has begun to re- 
establish the foundations of the imperial principle against the national one. Naturally, 
then, history does not change immediately, as soon as the philosopher has conceived the 
new problem; history is slow to digest ideas. And the philosopher himself, if he has to 
keep an eye on concrete reality, and therefore his specific will is that of the time, cannot 
help but open glimpses towards the times to come; on the ground of concreteness, he as 
a philosopher suffers the problems of his times. 

Idealism did not emerge from rationalism, except insofar as it opposed and denied 
it; and it had, moreover, a tradition of its own, which from the beginning had been anti- 
rationalistic (let us recall only Vico's opposition to Descartes!). But it was with 
Immanuel Kant that idealism regained a firmer awareness of its destiny. To the various 
rationalistic currents, which by gluing together external sensations constructed ideas, 
idealist criticism first opposed ideas as an from the beginning condition of the 
consciousness of the external world. And for rationalism (we use the word, naturally, in 
a very generic and comprehensive sense, so as not to take into account too many sub- 


distinctions which would take us outside the subject here) man is made by the 


environment and by history, even when he reacts to them; even in his reaction, as a 
center of hedonism and morality, man responds to an external fact; he is therefore in a 
certain way guided and conditioned by it; he does not have the initiative. For idealism, 
however, it is man himself who, with his intimate conscience which is a presupposition 
of reality, makes his own history and his own environment; and his total conscience will 
be in act the total conscience and will of history. 

So, for the rationalist, the ethical and moral problem came after the 
epistemological and hedonistic problem, almost its summit and flowering (because man 
felt his needs from outside, he suffered them); for the idealist it comes first, and is the 
condition and foundation of every problem. Today we can say, in a sense, that the total 
problem of man is the moral one. That is, the problem of the absoluteness, universality 
and eternity of action; which is also the problem of the Catholic Faith; which for us is 
the problem of God. 

Problem always solved and always unsolved: solved because always, as soon as 
we perceive the problem, we also have a certainty of it (certainty of God); unsolved 
because, by creating and changing with the dutiful action the reality of our history, the 
current and concrete problem of morality always changes. The moral effort made always 
poses the terms of a new reality, of a new problem of action. And the soul does not live 
on income: God must be reconquered, re-merited every day. 

All this, in terms of the problem that now concerns us, clearly reveals how 
idealism must now set itself up as the merciless critic of the bourgeois, socialist and 
nationalist mentality. It substitutes spirit for the individual, ideas for sensations, 
conscience for nature, history for economics, ideals and myths for interests; it substitutes 
ethical duty for the social contract; it no longer admits the state for the individual, 
society for the class, empire for the nation, and so on; but it wants, if anything, the 
individual, the class and the nation for the state, society and empire. 


* * * 


Naturally, idealism itself, faced with the immediate historical problems of the last 


century and the principles of this one, has struggled and still struggles to listen fully and 
clearly to the voice of its internal demon. 

Thus we had left-wing idealism, which called itself historical materialism, and 
suffered from class monadism; and this theory in Italy did not find anyone who truly 
understood and developed it, with the exception of Antonio Labriola. We also had right- 
wing idealism, which in Italy was instead very well represented (Rosmini and Gioberti, 
De Sanctis and Spaventa; in some ways also Manzoni); and later a more clearly liberal 
idealism, with Croce, and with popularizers like Prezzolinit (who committed the 
unpardonable philosophical error of interpreting the aforementioned idealist 
immanentism as an anti-transcendentalism). Finally we have today an idealism that still 
seems typically nationalist, with Giovanni Gentile; but from this Master, after his Logic 
of the Concrete, we expect, so to speak, permission to come out, at last, into the open, 
and interpret the mystical problem on the one hand and the rhetorical problem on the 
other (i.e. political) of moral conscience. 

But this is not the place for this, of course. If we are still entangled, up to our eyes, 
in the residues of the entire rationalist mentality (and its corresponding social reality), 
we deserve it. For we are completely lacking a shrewd and broad philosophical 
awareness of this problem of action that idealism has today brought back to its 
fundamental lines; and we do not believe these cheerful spirits, who, in order to do 
things more quickly, would like to throw the whole problem out the window with a 
single gesture, or rather it seems to us the whole philosophy, as destined to die 
suffocated by their own voluntary ignorance. 

* * * 

But the true tendency of us, of all of us who work for this fascist Italy, should now 
appear clear; there is a minimum of philosophical and moral program from which we 
can no longer escape. 

Just as we must replace the problem of culture with the more essential problem of 


education, so we must replace the problem of cultivating a liberal democracy with the 


problem of educating a moral aristocracy. And, encamping with open energy against 
every egocentric tendency of individuals, classes, or nations, we must tend toward the 
mystical ideal of an Empire to be realized through the virtue and strength of that 
aristocracy. 

Our goal is not the nation, it is the empire. It is not an immediate and measurable 
goal, it is not in any sense an economic and hedonistic goal. It is instead historical and 
moral, a problem of the future that prevails over the problem of the present; a 
transcendent goal, if we want to put it that way. 

But it is not well said. Because, if one speaks of a transcendent, it seems then that 
on the other side, and in itself, there is an immanent. And today precisely idealism kills 
this old philosophical distinction, and speaks of a single Truth, which always goes from 
the transcendent to the immanent; which we must do, if we do not want to renounce the 
very consciousness of our humanity. 

* * * 

And behold, we see how the historical nature of our people is far from that nation 
that was said, and in itself destined and inclined, instead, to this empire. How our 
Church is by its essence imperial. How the very problem of the modern world is in fact, 
no longer a dialectic of nations, but of empires, which tower over nations. And there is 
the industrial and colonial empire of the British, and today the monetary and banking 
empire of the Americans; and Germany had placed herself on the path of both, trying to 
supplant them on their own ground; and they crushed her and now for their own interest 
they tend to allow her again a limited prosperity. And these empires are the dominant 
forces of our time, and undoubted products of the liberal and rationalist mentality; but 
they are destined to an ephemeral life, since in themselves they lack the two essential 
elements of every imperial formation, namely inspiration and strength. And to remedy 
this they are trying to retrace their steps and bind us all to the democratic compromise of 
the League of Nations. 


We also see how our people, despite the enormous virtues of their soul, 


intelligence and numbers, are today almost a nation under the tutelage and control of 
others, only because they have a limited territory and a scarcity of raw materials: 
therefore subject to other empires. And we see how all our greatness in the past has had 
an imperial and universal character. Only in this way will we be able to succeed in the 
open. 

And well then, the sparrow of these selfish and gossipy and wicked nations and 
little nations disgusts and irritates us all! 


We don't want Italy to be like this. 


XVI. 
HEREDITARY ARISTOCRACY. 


Vico has been dead for about a century and a half, and there is no longer any hope 
of saving him, not even from the zeal of commemorators, commentators and critics. But 
we would like him to be remembered more in practice, to be taken more into account 
when contemporary things are judged in order to decide on practical attitudes. 

We fascists, uncultured and barbaric as we are, look this eighteenth-century 
philosopher in the face and ask ourselves, in simple words, what he wanted to say; and 
what lesson his historical cycles, his courses and recurrences, bring to us. 

Let us answer this question, with simplicity adequate to our limited intellect, that 
Vichian historicism excludes first of all progress, that unilateral, predictable, absolute 
progress, in which the illuminists and the pure Cartesians had faith, and in which 
democrats and liberals of today and of our country seem to still have faith, including 
Croce, who is also a very renowned scholar of Vico. Also, from the doctrine of the 
ancient master, we learn that from each form and moment of the political life of a nation 
a further and different form develops, by an intimate and almost logical necessity and 
logic inherent in that same form. And therefore we must not speak of state forms in 
themselves good or bad, the merit of each being entirely relative to that social reality to 


which it must apply. 


These decisive truths already sound excellent to the fascist ear. But there is more. 
Vico has found the logical development of political forms, which follow an inductive 
and creative process, whereby from less one goes to more, from one to the few, to the 
many, to too many, to all and no one. A man endowed with strong ethical-political 
virtues (even if embryonic) creates, with his family and clients, a monarchy. Three 
monarchs together will create a republic. A city of good republican aristocrats will create 
a virtuous democracy. A state in which democracy has spread too far will become (due 
to the inevitable laxity of the masses) a corrupt democracy; and from this, if a state is to 
survive, one will pass to dictatorship and despotism, which levels and consecrates the 
equality of all under one power alone (true and absolute democracy, we would call it). 

In short, every new historical formation must proceed from the few to the many; 
and therefore a new nation, which now appears on the stage of history and wishes to be 
the actor of its own history, cannot in any way begin by being a democracy. Its 
regiments will appear democratic to the superficial observer, as long as this nation is still 
in a pre-organic state: raw, confused, rough, dispersed matter. As soon as an 
autochthonous and personal state form emerges within this nation, the Vichian cycle 
necessarily begins, with all its forms and all its laws. 

Now, it is not important to us to fix the date of when our young Italian nation 
arose. It is enough for us to note that a century ago we were divided and for the most 
part enslaved to the foreigner; and that the process of previous history, of the great 
Italian Middle Ages, was well closed by the period of the absolute principalities, which 
leveled out all that remained of the aristocratic, republican and mystical formations of 
the Middle Ages, and thus fulfilled the function of the despotisms that followed the 
periods of corrupt democracy. The Italian nation, when the first and scattered heroes of 
the Risorgimento began to revive it, was undifferentiated and inert raw material, and the 
Risorgimento was carried out against it and almost in its rotten spite. 

However, due to an unfortunate interference in our history of foreign ideas 


(corresponding to the different stages of development in which other European peoples 


found themselves) we were partly forced, partly advised, to inscribe on the battle flag of 
our Risorgimento the words liberalism, democracy, constitution. And from this was born 
that Italian democracy of the last fifty years, which was happily called a "Bourbon" 
democracy, because in it prevailed and were accentuated all the characteristics of a 
populace corrupted by centuries and centuries of inertia and ethical and political 
passivity under the dominion of absolute rulers. 

In Italy before 1915 we see only two elements of health and national unity: the 
military monarchy of Savoy (which gave us an army, an administrative bureaucracy, and 
the bureaucracy of Giolitti) and a small minority of optimates scattered here and there, 
strong only in their individual conscience, endowed with an energetic and desperate will 
to maintain and increase this precious gift of independence and national freedom. 

It was these two elements that in some way wanted the war and made it possible, 
while it was the prevailing Bourbon democracy that prepared and necessitated 
Caporetto. 

And today, since the Monarchy is established and there are few forces that 
seriously question it, we say that it is time to speak seriously of aristocracy, to seriously 
accept the principle that good people must predominate in the country by right and not 
by delegation received from unconscious and almost elusive majorities. And, with this 
principle, it will also be necessary to bring back to the fore the other principle, of the 
hereditary nature of certain functions, or rather of certain political duties. 

Fascism has matured the times and has ploughed the ground. The squad member 
who risks his skin for a principle of national and state order, for an ethical and political 
ideal, is a fact that would have seemed fantastic and paradoxical, in Italy, until a few 
years ago. And we have said many times, and repeat, that in our opinion this squad 
member is already an aristocrat, that is, he is part of that historical class to which sooner 
or later the seal of heredity will have to be conferred. 

The subjects, in history, are not so much individuals as families. A compact and 


vital nation is a block of families that pass on habits, principles, systems, wills. And it 


does not matter that around these families there are others, many others, in which the 
same traditions and the same habits do not exist; if the first ones manage to find each 
other, to establish common points, to predominate and fix the terms of life of the 
community, the State will exist and live, and the majorities will gradually fit into its life, 
will live in it. 

It is evident that none of us considers ourselves, for example, Italian and Catholic 
simply by the physical fact of having been born in Italy and baptized by a Catholic 
priest. But we grew up and were spiritually nourished in this homeland and in this faith; 
the worship of these altars, the flame of these fires, are not ours by a combination of 
extrinsic causes: they have become constitutive elements of our personalities, ways and 
conditions of our spiritual and material existence. 

Now, we will say the same thing about the family. This is the first social unit; this 
is the unit, we will say the subject, of political and state life. The State, taken in its true 
essence, which is continuous and sinks into time, must not so much see individuals as its 
subjects, as families. 

The individualism of the last two centuries has led us to exalt the deeds of great 
individual heroes, of great personalities. But fortunately the most modern and most 
astute historicism looks deeper into the environmental conditions in which those greatest 
men acted, into the continuity of certain habits, traditions, interests, which are never 
individual in the strict sense, nor national or universal, but more typically family. We are 
always inclined, in history, to see only Caesar and not to consider the The Julian people. 
However, if Caesar brought about a certain transformation of the Roman state (a 
transformation which in its causal and conditional elements was already largely in 
Roman society), his family, together with the other many ancient Nations of the nobility, 
had created and supported the State for centuries, for centuries had contributed to 
making Rome the ruler of the world. 

We say that Italy needs nations; it needs at most gentlemen, that is, aristocrats, 


who find in themselves and in the traditions of their families the fundamental reasons for 


their active and combative adherence and collaboration with the State. The old Italian 
nobility may or may not be part of this new nobility, depending on the functions that 
each individual family may assume. Of course, aristocracy means the negation of every 
rigid form of legitimism. The aristocrat is like the knight errant in the wilderness: he will 
not ask the dragon, before fighting it, how many quarters of nobility he has. Muzio 
Attendolo Sforza, when he left his peasant ax in the trunk, began to be an aristocrat. 

And Fascism, above all, should re-evaluate the principle of the hereditary nature 
of certain social and political duties. When, in Italy, we have entrusted a notable part of 
the burdens and responsibilities of public affairs to families that are traditionally devoted 
to the cause of the fatherland and its affirmation in the world, many of our problems that 
seem insoluble will automatically be solved: the bru-bru and the straw hats will 
disappear from Italian politics: a thousand energies and values, which today flee from 
politics or are corrupted by it, will instead find a disciplined and well-cultivated 
environment in which to establish themselves and bear fruit. And Italy, because of the 


perhaps terrible trials that await her tomorrow, has great need not to waste any energy. 


XVII. 
ARISTOCRATIC FREEDOM. 


The widespread abuses of the word freedom have made it ungrateful to many, and 
empty and obscure to others. This is the fate of words with a generic meaning, easily 
becoming idols, myths, instruments of certain actions or objects of political hatred. 

Fascism in particular, and with very strong historical and contingent reasons, 
lashed out against that word, and we all still remember what Benito Mussolini wrote 
about the Goddess Liberty in the pages of “Hierarchy”. 

It is evident that this is not a philosophical concept, opposed by our party or by its 
leader, but rather a political expression, and rhetorical if you prefer. Nor is this general 
contempt for the word sufficient to demonstrate that the Fascists have truly addressed 


the problem of the thing, or rather the concept of freedom. There has been, quietly and in 


secondary publications, some controversy, accidental for the most part, especially 
between the undersigned and the exponent of what we will call the absolutist current in 
Fascism, Volt; these controversies have taken place amidst universal indifference, and 
have borne no fruit. Yet in them two mentalities were opposed, two conceptions, not 
personal but historical, and such that in their antithesis and mutual irreducibility Fascism 
will sooner or later have to decide. It can be said that one tendency has De Maistre as its 
characteristic inspirer, while the other refers and appeals rather to current Idealism. 

In short, realism and intellectualism on one side, versus idealism on the other. 

This opposition of mentalities and methods has recently become more 
complicated in contact with the religious problem, since the inclination towards 
Catholicism is clear on both sides, and it seems to some that such an inclination must in 
some way imply a more or less Thomistic approach to thought. Certainly, however, the 
two orders of problems, that which concerns freedom and the state, and the religious 
one, do not fit together so immediately as not to allow for a notable diversity of 
orientation in their respective treatment. In any case, this is not a problem that interests 
us here. 

Our greatest argument against our opponents is this: that their realism does not 
allow us to conceive the process of history; and, not allowing us to conceive it, it does 
not even allow us to want it. 

Process, not progress. Progress, an Enlightenment divinity now collapsed (in the 
minds of the best; not in modern life, which is still tainted by it to the core) presumed a 
finality for all human work; an immanent, comprehensible, pre-established finality; and 
this finality could take the names of universal peace, universal democracy, or whatever. 
We are all in agreement about the inconsistency and unreasonableness of such progress; 
but not about the process. 

Realism, of whatever type or tendency, has a naturalistic or fatalistic conception 
of history; in any case, always an... inconceivable conception. It cannot think in human 


terms the fact that men act; that is, it cannot think that they want, that they consciously, 


freely, responsibly want to act. And therefore both the thesis of pure and crude 
socialism, which resolves history into a deterministic development of physical and 
economic necessities, and that of pure absolutism, like Volt, which aims to establish an 
authority fixed once and for all, rigid and firm, from which you emanate and in which 
you. 

All these people do not have the typical idealistic habit of taking their hats off to 
the ever virgin and ever healthy creativity of the human spirit! They believe that the 
authority of the State is not guaranteed if not by ideally suppressing the corresponding 
term, freedom. And so, the pure socialists will lean towards a form of workers' and 
Bolshevik absolutism, which guarantees the maximum material profit to the maximum 
number of producers; the absolutists, towards an absolute monarchy, which looks after 
the affairs of the state and leaves everyone to do what he believes as long as he does not 
interfere in the affairs of the state. 

But this authority, without freedom, is an authority without history. Created today, 
by a paradoxical experiment, it finds itself automatically destroyed tomorrow, as soon as 
any new historical need arises, such as to require the valorization and use of men, 
systems and principles, which the established absolutism did not contain and did not 
admit. 

It can be said that absolutism, at any moment in the history of any nation, survives 
only on condition of denying itself, of continually surpassing itself, of contradicting 
itself. Absolutism was the oligarchy of the Most Serene; but it was an absolutism that 
was based on several hundreds, not of men, but of families; of wide scope therefore, 
both in number of members and in continuity over time; and if we then observe those 
families of oligarchs, we see that in each of them various elements responded to various 
functions, since the different sons of the same father took different careers; we see that it 
had the wisdom to surround itself with institutions, public or semi-public, in which the 
best elements coming from the people took an active part; we see finally that in social 


life in all its forms and aspects, the Venetian oligarchy was open to all currents, easy to 


all contacts, almost popular in its habits, feelings, and virtues. Within such an oligarchy 
there was, as one can see, sufficient space for the development of a very great history. 
And one can conclude that there was a greater sphere of freedom, of creative and 
historical freedom, within oligarchic Venice than there is in almost all modern 
constitutional states. 

And why is this? Because modern constitutional states, born under the pressure 
and influence of old-fashioned liberalism, and concerned with stiffening and 
guaranteeing above all the individual liberties of individual citizens, have generally not 
provided for guaranteeing and solidly establishing the term correlative to political 
liberty; that is, the authority of the state. And when this authority is lacking, the liberty 
of men remains an empty name. When the former is restored, the latter is also 
strengthened. 

The problem of the fascist state cannot be other than this (and it is the problem of 
any state): to guarantee in the Italian state a maximum of authority which is also a 
maximum of freedom. 

* * * 

But the problem arises in even broader terms if we ask ourselves: is it legitimate, 
is it useful for any purpose, this desire to establish the concept of state? 

Perhaps we are going against a great tradition, held high also by our teachers, if 
we affirm that for us the concept of state is reduced to the recognition of the binomial: 
authority-freedom. That is: state is wherever among men there exists an authority which 
implies a "this I want", and one comes to an authority. But, for our part, it is of no use to 
say more or look further. It is evident that this concept remains generic, even more than 
universal, since the questions will still weigh on it: from what or from whom authority, 
and to what end freedom? 

Now, these questions cannot be answered except on a case-by-case basis, 
indicating historically the function and purpose (the myth, if that is what it means) of 


each given nation governed as a state. And when we then move from objective and 


theoretical judgment to political judgment, which implies a "this I want," and we come 
to define the Italian state as we want it, today and for tomorrow, in Fascism and beyond 
Fascism, the only point of reference will be that dream of development and greatness of 
Italian civilization in the world, which warms our hearts. 

What identifies a state is therefore its animating myth, and what can identify the 
fascist state is only this dream and this passion of ours. It will be vain to answer that the 
same ideal of Italian greatness is at the heart of all parties; it would be very easy to 
demonstrate that the Popular Party has much more at heart a kind of democratic- 
Catholic international; that socialism tends towards the socialist international; and that a 
certain widespread liberalism tends towards a typical “individualistic international” 
(read: plutocracy) that is already in place in the modern world. Here the expense is not 
free and it is not the end of the work to carry out these demonstrations. 

Given such a myth and such an ideal, we who have this disease of thinking and 
this mania for writing have the burden of establishing some general and basic lines of a 
state such as we would like it to be. And the fact that this problem is still proposed to us 
after the studies and conclusions of the Commission of Eighteen, demonstrates another 
old thesis of ours, that that Commission had only to conclude a past, that is, to propose 
in explicit and constitutional terms the recognition of what was already implicit in the 
March on Rome and in the entire historical cycle that had led to it. 

That is, if the work of the Eighteen represents the conclusion of Fascism's past, we 
say that Fascism still has a problem of future, and that the reforms proposed today (and 
we hope that at least these will find a rapid way of implementation) represent nothing 
other than a first step towards the formation of the "Fascist State". 

* * * 

The rapid implementation of this true and proper fascist state is not so much 
hindered by the opposition (always defeated and defeatable by our strength and by the 
virtues of the Leader), as by the internal insufficiencies of the fascist movement itself, 


the inadequacy of its subordinate leaders, the lack within it of a defined and broad 


culture of its own, and the very heavy friction of this sublime Italian homeland, which 
has always been the enemy of innovators and the assassin of every innovative virtue. 

And if and when this fascist state were to arise, it would not happen otherwise 
than through the agency and virtue of a select group of men, who felt within themselves 
the duties and needs of the renewed fatherland, and who by right imposed on the entire 
country those duties, and the habits and systems and principles dependent on those 
needs. In short, an aristocracy. 

Which, of course, cannot emerge all at once and already armed from the brain of 
Jupiter! It already exists in embryo, and must be sought among the ranks of the Black 
Shirts who, against the laws and in spite of the fragments of the pre-existing State, took 
up arms, risked their lives, imposed their own principle of law on the country, imposed 
or re-imposed the primary elements of civil and Christian living. This embryonic 
aristocracy must develop, and from the political party it is today (i.e. a fighting force in 
the old democratic-liberal state) it must become the predominant aristocracy, the 
founding and supporting class and caste of the new fascist State. 

* * * 

Now here the more general problem arises again. What will be the conception of 
the problem of authority-freedom in such a State? 

It is precisely here that the two most defined and contradictory mentalities in 
Fascism are most clearly opposed. It is here that Volt, consistently with his general 
orientation, would like, I believe, to conceive the optimates of the Fascist State as 
functionaries of a great new bureaucracy, like the officers of an army, or like the nobles 
of a rigid hierarchy, where authority descends very clearly from the head of the 
hierarchy. 

This regime, this system, implies fixed relationships, rigid authority invested 
entirely from above, perfect (substantial) equality of every individual below the supreme 
authority. This system is, in the end, the only radical and the only possible form of 


democracy. 


But is this what Fascism wants? It cannot want it, because this system, this 
absolutist and unicentric regime, is the natural regime of a nation at the end of its 
history, of a people who seek to harden, in order to preserve it longer, an achieved 
greatness and prosperity. But it cannot be the political system of a nation that is forming, 
and that does not yet have its own well-rooted traditions, nor habits, nor established 
values, nor a past of its own to maintain and fix. This is the system of those who must 
conserve; we instead need a system suitable for those who want to create. This is a 
system in which a maximum of real freedom presupposes a maximum of established 
authority; Italy instead needs a maximum of real authority, which presupposes a 
maximum of creative freedom. 

Italy needs an aristocratic regime. A regime where freedom is a conquest of the 
best and a privilege of the best (best: those best suited to the realization of the goal, or 
myth, of the new Italian race). And not of the best individuals only, but of those 
individuals who are much more enduring and important in history, which are families, 
the nations. Privilege, which implies duty and burden, and constitutes a guarantee of 
continuity and development of an initiated regime. 

We are all, we families and we Italian citizens, like runners at the start of a great 
race: the finish line is infinitely large and infinitely far away; there are those who do not 
start at all, those who start in the opposite direction, those who get bored immediately 
and turn back; and there are also those who persevere, those who torture themselves and 
exhaust themselves, those who fall struck and leave to the survivors of their blood a 
great feat and a great faith. The best runners distinguish themselves very quickly, no one 
is mistaken about them; it is a question of facts and not words, of the work of decades 
and not weeks. It is a question, above all, of distinguishing where there is coherence, 
style, continuity, and where there is instead only improvisation and first impulse. 

Let great personalities and great families be consecrated: let their hereditary duties 
be established, hence their hereditary privileges! 


And let the spirit of the race and of the ruling caste always be subordinated to the 


ideal of the great mission, to the interest of the great common mission. In short, let 
everyone be free to conquer those duties which he is capable of fulfilling in the common 
enterprise; and let the ruling class itself, in its own interest and that of its function, 
encourage, promote and recognize the new forces which day by day prove worthy of 
entering its ranks. 

So a King, yes: because it is appropriate that an aristocracy have a central point of 
consistency, also endowed with authority by right, which represents it all, but at the 
same time controls it, restrains it, corrects it: a central authority, which gives even the 
inert or passive masses the sense of a law superior to all, of a supreme guarantee valid 
for all. 

But, alongside the Monarchy, let an aristocracy be created and continue to be 
created! 

* * * 

Now, and only in this way, a system of freedom is being established in Italy. 
Freedom that is not abstract, not anti-historical; not freedom without a face and without 
warmth, without ethical content and without political function: but the only true freedom 
that has ever existed for the benefit of peoples and human civilization, which resides in 
those inspired ones to whom God granted a greater power of realization. 

It has already been repeated many times: the Italy of our dream is not a State that 
is; it is a State that is made. 

Now we are precise here: this process must be the affirmation of an aristocracy, 
and it must be the process of establishing an open aristocratic state, in the sense that we 
have tried to outline. 

The so-called intellectuals have the obligation to give words to the ideals and 
purposes of which all the others have a more or less confused awareness. Certainly an 
aristocracy will not arise from Fascism simply because the author of these pages has 
spoken of aristocracy so many times; but we delude ourselves into thinking that we have 


helped many of our people to recognize that this problem exists and to propose it to 


themselves, in their thoughts and actions. 
If fascist Italy is to live and win, sooner or later it will have to deserve and 


conquer its Magna Carta. 


NOTE. 
Some of the writings contained in this volume, with some slight differences in form, have 
already appeared in fascist periodicals, of which we give the list here: 
I, I, IV, VI, VII, VUI, IX, X, XI, XIU, XIV: In “The People of Italy”, in 1924 and 1925. 
II, V, XV: On “Hierarchy” of November 1923, September '24, and July '24. 
XII: on “The Fascist Revolution” of Florence, 10 January 1925. 
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